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BANK EXAMINATIONS. THE BANK OF AMERICA 
FAILURE. 


Last month the Bank of America, of Philadelphia, failed—a State 
institution having a considerable number of branches located in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. At the time of the failure the bank had 
about $700,000 of deposits, collected mostly from people of small 
means, and who could ill afford to bear the loss. The bank was 
living under an old charter, and once before it almost died and 
then revived, and at length became strong. Indeed, in collecting 
deposits the bank, compared with other institutions, was getting its 
full share of them; and the difficulty was in the administration 
of its assets. In this regard the conduct of its officers was 
extraordinary, and probably they will sooner or later be visited 
with other punishments than those they are now enduring. 

In Pennsylvania, no officer has ever examined the business of 
State banks or bankers. There is a Superintendent of Insurance, 
but it is.remarkable that a people who are so strongly opposed 
to public supervision should be willing for the State to exercise it, 
even in insurance matters. Several attempts, it is true, have been 
made to create the office of Bank Examiner, and which exists in 
most of the States, but its opponents have succeeded in strangling 
the bill without much difficulty. Such a policy we regard as 
unwise both for the banks and the Commonwealth. It is true 
that when the National Banking System was established there 
was some objection to the supervisory feature, but the banks 
soon learned the value of it. The stronger and best managed 
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banks were never averse to this, well realizing its worth to them 
not only as a protective measure, but also in strengthening them 
in public estimation. Only the banks that were desirous of doing 
irregular things, condemned alike by law and opinion, were 
opposed to such supervision. In a few years the banks came to 
realize the full worth of these examinations. It is true that 
irregularities have occurred, and probably will, so long as banks 
shall be among the institutions of the country; but the worth of 
these examinations is incalculable. If there is an irregularity in 
a bank an examination is just as likely to disclose it as_ other- 
wise. It will be admitted that no examination is complete proof 
against wrong-doings or irregularities. They may be covered in 
such a way as to elude the search of the most expert examiner ; 
on the other hand, if they do exist, he may find them, and the 
fear that in the course of his examination he will uncover them, 
even when not looking for them, doubtless leads many an offi- 
cer to hesitate, who otherwise would plunge into wrong-doing 
Then, again, the examinations strengthen the public confidence 
in these institutions, and for that reason the National banks to- 
day would not have the system discontinued if they could. 

These remarks apply just as much to State institutions as to 
the National banks. Indeed, there is a stronger reason, especially 
in a State like Pennsylvania, for having rigid bank examinations: 
Not having ever been made, the private banks or State banks in 
that State, in too many cases, it is feared, conduct their business 
in a loose or irregular manner. The fact that no officer is ever 
going around to look over their books or ask questions, that 
no returns are required by the State, doubtless leads some banks 
and bankers to do things which they would not if investigations 
were made or returns were required. The proof of this are the 
failures of private banks reported from that State. New York 
is a larger banking State than any other in the Union, and yet 
the failures among the private banks and bankers are infrequent, 
and one of the reasons probably is, the supervision exercised by 
the State over their affairs. This has been done for a long 
period, and the value of such examinations is unquestioned. A 
few years ago the State enacted a law that no private banker 
should use the word “bank” as a part of the bank name. The 
object of this, of course, was to prevent the practice of decep- 
tion on the part of bankers to the public. They realized that 
the word bank sounded well in the ear of the ordinary depositor, 
and often conveyed an idea of solidity which did not exist. So 
this law was passed, and has been properly enforced, and is a 
step in the right direction. 

It may be asked, Why should not those who deal with other 
corporations and individuals be protected, as well as those who 
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deal with banks and bankers? Why should this class of per- 
sons be selected for such tavor on the part ot the Government ? 
The answer is simple. The persons who deal in money matters 
can more easily deceive the people than those who are in the 
manufacturing business or doing other things. Hence the greater 
need of protection on the part of the public against the doings 
of this class. Then another answer, quite conclusive, is, that all 
corporations are the creatures of the State, and therefore in 
creating them it is not only right, but it is the duty of the 
State to impose such restrictions and to exercise such supervision 
as the public good requires; if, therefore, the public good requires 
that State examinations should be made, they should not be 
omitted. The next Legislature of Pennsylvania ought to correct 
an evil that has existed too long. This recent failure will doubt- 
less awaken popular opinion. Nearly every State in the Union 
has an examination of its insurance, bank and trust, companies, 
and Pennsylvania, which is one of the largest and richest, certainly 
should no longer be so neglectful. It is desirable not only for 
the public, but also for the banking institutions. All the _ better 
ones will be strengthened in public opinion by such examinations, 
and only the weaker and poorer, which are trying to do irregular 
and crooked things, have any reason to fear the consequences of 
the creation of such an office. No time should be lost in follow- 
ing the example of other States in this matter. 





9 
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Foreign Investments in the United States—In the way of throw- 
ing light on the investments of foreigners in the United States, 
respecting which opinions differ widely, it appears from the last 
report of the Union Pacific Railway that 171,003 shares in that 
company were held in foreign countries, December 31, 1889, against 
132,479, December 31, 1888. This was an increase of 38,524 shares 
in a single year, or about 30 per cent. The number of shares is 
606,806, so that at the beginning of the year about 28 per cent. 
was held abroad. A calculation has been made on the assumption 
that one-half of the railroads have their stocks held abroad in like 
proportion. This would imply an aggregate investment considerably 
exceeding 1,000,000,000 in railway securities, for the proportion of 
bonds held abroad is probably as great as of stocks, and it is 
thought to be not improbable that the amount payable abroad on 
account of interest, indebtedness or profits on American invest- 
ments averages more than 50,000,000 yearly. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The report of the Director of the Mint on the pfoduction of 
the precious metals is always an interesting document, and never 
more so than this year. The leading facts have been published, 
and have an important bearing on the silver controversy. The 
present and prospective production of the silver and gold mines 
must surely affect the value'of these metals. 

The gold product of the United States was 1,587,000 fine ounces 
of the value of $32,800,000, against $33,000,000 in the preceding 
calendar year. The silver product of our own mines for the calen- 
dar year 1889 was approximately 50,000,000 fine ounces, of the 
commercial value of $46,750,000, and of the coining value of $64,- 
646,464, against an estimated product for the calendar year 1888 of 
45,783,632 fine ounces of the commercial value of $43,020,000, and 
of the coining value of $59,195,000, an increase over 1888 of about 
4,216,368 fine ounces, of the commercial value of $3,730,000. In 
addition to the silver product of our own mines, about 7,000,000 
ounces of silver were extracted from lead ores imported into the 
United States and smelted in this country, and over 5,000,000 ounces 
from base silver bars imported, principally from Mexico, making 
the total product of our mines, smelters and refineries, about 62,000,- 
ooo fine ounces of silver. 

Of this amount the Government purchased for coinage 27,125,357 
ounces ; there were used in the arts about 6,000,000 ounces; there were 
exported to Hong Kong, Japan and the East Indies about 9,000,000 
ounces, and there were shipped to London for sale about 20,000,000 






































ounces. 

Colorado still maintains first rank among producing States, with an 
aggregate product of gold and silver of over $24,000,000. Montana 
stands next, with a preduct of $22,894,000. California produced 
$14,034,000, of which $13,000,000 were gold, being about two-fifths 
of the total gold product of the United States. Utah shows a 
largely increased product, notably in silver. Idaho and New Mexico 
report an increased product, and Arizona and Nevada a reduced 
product in 1889. The gold product of South Dakota increased 
from $2,600,000 in 1888 to $2,900,000 in 1889. Oregon and Wash- 
ington both report increased products, the former having produced 
$1,200,000 in gold. The States of the Appalachian Range show a 
slightly increased product of gold over 1888. 

The quantity of silver purchased for the silver dollar coinage was 
27,125,357 fine ounces, costing $25,379,510, an average cost of $0.93.56 
per ounce fine. The total amount of silver purchased for the coinage 
of the silver dollar from March 1, 1878, to December 31, 1889, was 271,- 
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632,503 fine ounces, costing $291,470,956, an average cost of $1.06.13 per 
ounce fine. The coinage of silver dollars for the same period was 
349,938,001 pieces. At the average cost of silver for the whole 
period, the cost value of the silver dollar is eighty-two cents. 

The average price of silver in London during the calendar year 
was $0.93.5 per fine ounce, and the average price of fine bars of 
silver in New York during the same period was $0.93.6. The highest 
price reached during the year was 44% pence, and the lowest price 
was 4I 15-16 pence. 

The shipments of silver to India during the year aggregated 
$40,000,000, and the amount realized from the sales of India council 
bills about $77,000,000. 

The net loss of gold and silvér to the United States by excess of 
exports over imports of the precious metals was as follows: 


PD haces enedkennseseeendeewes enmneeeenssedeeeeesee $38, 886,753 
Ph ccedinddenensetedeessacquenesmeosesendbbaweweant 14,788,666 
CGN On bbs se hmheweeennnsebaneeteensennses: onus $53,675,419 


The amount of gold and silver used in the industrial arts during 
the calendar year 1889, in the United States, was: 








Didieecssenedssoateusédone vioapoie baie ainsi a: ok a edie $16,697,000 
Silver (coining value)............ ieetiaceneessansocastes 8,766,000 
FT TTT TTT TTT TTT OTT TTTTUP Te TTT TT TT TTT $25,463,000 

The amount of domestic bullion used in the arts was: 
re Tee $9,686,827 
ee Se GU 6 ccc rdwnsseesenerswtcccecse e0se0 7;297,933 
i 0hdk barb ncwonséénentnsd¥aeseesenwatesnewasen $16,984,760 


The total metallic stock of the United States is estimated ,to have 
been, on January 1, 1890, as follows: 





6 ons Gan eeeneeeneeeeenendocenes $689,275,007 
ey GU Ge Dn cnccceveveccevcocavcesseesss 438,388,624 
cided edesiebenbeeneniinnsseawendeoumne $1,127,663,631 


The following table exhibits the amount of money in circulation 
per capita in the United States (exclusive of the amount in the 
Treasury), and the total stock of gold, silver, and paper money in 
the three principal countries of Europe : 


STATEMENT OF THE ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF GOLD, SILVER, AND NOTES IN CIRCU- 
LATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND UNITED STATES, 





Notes 

Countries. Population. Gold. Selver. Outstanding. 
 itcttenknen aves 38,250,000 $900,000,000 $700,000,000 $594,000,000 
United Kingdom.,.... 38, 165,000 550,000,0C0 100,000,000 190,C00,000 
ee 48,000,000 500,000,000 215,000,000 275,000,000 
United States.......... 64,000,000 375,007,112 116,298,802 938,728,545 
Total Metallic — PER CAPITA, —-—w~ 

Countries. and Paper. Gold, Szlver. Paper. Total. 
nie Sek eecmin $2, 194,000,000 $23.53 $18.30 $15.53 $57.36 
United Kingdom...... 840,000,000 14.41 2.62 4.98 22.01 
CTT em 990,000,000 10.42 4.48 5.73 20.63 


United States......... 1,430,634,459 5.87 1.82 14.67 22.30 
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The production of gold and silver in the world during the calen- 
dar year 1889 was approximately: Gold, $118,800,000; silver, 125,- 
$30,000 fine ounces, commercial value, $117,651,000; coining value, 
$162,690,000; against a product in 1888 of: Gold, $109,900,000; silver: 
109,911,000 fine ounces; commercial value, $103,316,000; coining value, 
$142,107,500. 

In considering the quantity of silver that can be devoted to 
monetary purposes, some additional facts are worth mentioning. 
One is that any effort to restrict the purchase of silver to this 
country, in our judgment, will probably fail. It will be so skill- 
fully mingled with that produced here, that its home or parentage 
cannot be discovered. We may succeed, indeed, in erecting barriers 
against the importation of bulky products of one kind or another, 
but these would be ineffectual against the importation of gold 
and silver. We need hardly give any reasons for this opinion; 
they will occur to everyone. Both metals are so valuable, they 
occupy so little space, and can be introduced so easily that we 
do not believe any restrictive measures would be effective. 

Therefore, in considering the available supply of gold and silver, 
the supply in other countries must be regarded. If the quantity of 
silver could be restricted to the home product, it must be admitted 
that a considerable increase of the quantity required for monetary 
purposes would affect its value greatly; on the other hand, another 
effect of the advance would be the opening of new silver mines, 
for the industry would be inviting. There are numerous silver 
mines closed to-day which would become profitable if the price 
advanced a little more. The increased output would in turn have 
the effect of diminishing the price,. or of checking a larger 
advance. 

Again, there is a vast quantity of silver in Europe which would 
be put on the market if the price should advance very slightly. 
The Roumanian Government has thirty million francs in five-lie 
pieces to sell, for which they invite offers to the roth May next. 
The Italian Government is desirous of selling 45,700,000 francs in 
fine silver bars, or in old Bourbonian piasters, at a convenient 
price. There is the prospect also of a sale by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, which must receive, at the end of this year, from the Bank 
of France, about 200 million francs in five-franc pieces, already 
counted, packed away, ready for delivery, as the country has no 
need for them. Holland, too, is desirous of disposing of 25 mil- 
lion florins, for the sale of which the Minister of Finance has 
received discretionary power from the Chambers. 

Furthermore, does anyone believe that the German Empire will 
continue its present monetary system, whereby thaler pieces remain 
a legal tender to any amount, while the five-mark piece—a coin 
of almost double the value—forms only token money, and cannot 
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be tendered in payments of more than twenty marks? Doubtless 
the German Government will seize the first opportunity to sell the 
greater part at least of their thalers, amounting, probably, to 450 
million marks. 

Surely this large supply of silver should not be overlooked by 
those who are counting so confidently on the large advance in the 
price of silver by the sole action of our Government. Let us 
increase Our monetary supply by all means, and let us do so by 
using silver; but let us proceed in a way that shall not cost us 
our gold standard, unless, indeed, it be thought a good thing to 
transfer our monetary standard from gold to silver. We do not 
believe that the country is ready to descend to this step. 


— + em 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
LITTLE CHANGE IN THE SITUATION. 


The last month of Spring has brought little change in the busi- 
ness or financial situation. [It has been rather a continuation. of 
the conditions existing a month ago, or a waiting set of markets 
for the development of the causes whose anticipation then gave 
speculation such an unexpected and sudden upward reaction from 
the depression that had brooded so long over all kinds of specu- 
lation. The Silver bill. which was the most important factor in 
producing these markets, has hung fire in Congress, with some 
doubt as to the shape in which it will finally pass. This doubt 
has caused considerable reaction in most speculative values, and 
more or less realizing, lest the bill in its original free-coinage 
shape should not become a law, and the anticipated general infla- 
tion and activity in business follow. This has been the chief 
factor in Wail Street, while the chronic family quarrel among the rail- 
roads west of Chicago has had a similar influence, which has more 
than offset the continued good earnings of nearly every system in 
the country, and the improved condition of the money market as 
reflected in the better bank statements, with a rapid increase 
in their surplus reserve at the close of the month. Outside of 
Wall Street the chief influence has been that of crop prospects, 
good and bad reports of which have been so conflicting that, 
with the manipulation of the speculators in Chicago, the’ produce 
markets have been a continual see-saw, with the net result of lower 
prices than a month ago, when the top was generally reached, 
yet without any decisive advantage for either Bulls or Bears, 
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because the actual condition of the crops is still so much in 
doubt. 
CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS. 

The weather of May has been decidedly more favorable for crops 
generally, especially the latter halff since when all danger from 
drought has disappeared, leaving spring wheat prospects good. But 
the crop prophets still persist in killing the winter wheat, although 
to the layman there does not appear to have been any condition 
generally unfavorable to this crop since the winter killing in 
March. While there may have been more damage from that cause 
than believed at the time, it can scarcely be greater than esti- 
mated in the May Government report, which made the condition 
I per cent. lower than on April first. Yet the State official 
reports, as well as those of paid experts, have been reducing the 
condition of winter wheat all the month, in face of generally 
favorable weather for this crop. The weather conditions have not 
been so favorable for corn, yet not unfavorable, although it is 
difficult to tell what the truth is, as the Bulls in corn have been 
reporting cold, wet weather, which is bad for corn, from the same 
sections from which the Bulls in wheat have been reporting dry 
weather and sand storms, which are unfavorable to wheat. In 
addition, all the bugs and flies known to the naturalist as an 
enemy of wheat, have been discovered with the microscopic eyes 
of the “crop killers,’”’ who have all been enlisted in the _ service 
of the Bulls. Seldom if ever, in the history of speculation in these 
markets, has there been such an organized and persistent effort to 
kill our grain crops. That a great part of this talk is exaggera- 
tion is beyond doubt, yet that there has been serious damage to 
winter wheat is also beyond doubt, and an average crop of winter 
and spring wheat together is not now probable. Oats are said to 
have been injured some by the conditions affecting winter wheat, 
and this may be true or not; but grass is looking remarkably 
well, and the hay and oat crops generally are affected in like 
manner by the same conditions. Corn is backward, and has required 
some replanting, owing to rotting of seed in cold, wet grounds. 
There is time, however, yet for even replanted lands to make a 
good crop, though it would be unusual to get> three such abnor- 
mally large ones in succession as we have had the past two 


years. 


RAILROAD PROSPECTS FOR ANOTHER YEAR. 


As a whole, therefore, the prospects now are for a considerable 
reduction in the total amount of grain raised this year compared 
with the last. The bearing of this on the railroads and their 
prospects is apparent, and it is not too early already to have 
its influence on speculation in railway stocks, although it has not 
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yet begun to be talked in Wall Street, strange to say, while it 
has been the controlling influence or lever used by the speculators 
in grain. This is doubtless due to the general unbelief in the 
truth of the serious damage reported of these crops, except by the 
Bulls in the grain markets. Another still more potent reason for 
overlooking this influence on the stock market, is the fact that 
Wall Street has just been converted to the Bull side of the mar- 
ket, and hence it is not to her interest to see the other side of 
the situation. This oversight is rendered easy by the continued 
large earnings of the roads engaged still in the moving of the 
large crops of last year, which were sufficiently heavy to keep them 
all busy during the last, as well as the first half of the crop year. 
This is a condition unusual, especially after such an open winter, 
that the movement has not been seriously interrupted since it began. 
All this immense volume of traffic would have been impossible in 
the movement of a single large crop, and only follows two such 
in succession, as we have had the past two years. That prices of 
stocks are now based on this abnormal business is not only evi- 
dent, but also that their prospective value is calculated upon a con- 
tinuance of present earnings. These may continue another year, but 
if the crops are relied upon to make them, to any such extent 
as they have contributed to them the two years past, it is likely 
some of the present investors will find they have made a mistake, 
unless general business revives enough to make up any deficit 
there may be in the crops of 1890. That there will be a deficit 
of greater or less magnitude has been shown probable above. It 
is also true that the surplus that will be carried over from this 
crop year, is likely to be greater than that from last crop year 
-into this, because the present is the second big crop in succession, 
and there were no empty bins and depleted stocks at the begin- 
ning of this year to replenish. This surplus of the old crop will 
go part way to make up any deficit there may be in the new. 
Hence, should the present prospects of less than average crops be 
realized, the falling off in railroad traffic will not be felt in the 
first half of the coming crop year, as much as in the last half 
and the first half of the following year. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the present condition of the railroads, based upon a phenom- 
enally favorable winter, and two abnormal crops in_ succession 
(except of wheat), is the best that can be looked for under the most 
favorable conditions possible for the next two years. Any change 
in earnings is likely to be for the worse, instead of for the better. 
Here is no doubt the key to the difficulty, with which the recent 
silver boom advance has been sustained, in great part. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN WALL STREET. 


The market, while talked up by everybody of note, and written 
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up by their organs, has had all the appearance of being “fed” 
with what long stock it would take without a break that might be 
fatal to the confidence of the outside investor, who has_ been 
undergoing an education in the idea that we are to have a higher 
level of values for everything in this country, by the magic influ- 
ence of an unlimited supply of silver dollars. Even Gould, whose 
Southwestern roads, if the bad crop reports are half true, will be 
the most unfavorably affected of any system, has been talking 
bullish, yet significantly has taken this time to bring out a loan 
on these same properties, as if to provide for worse, instead of 
better times ahead. Else why should he be in the market to 
borrow money when prospects are improving, as he claims. Out- 
side of those stocks in which there have been reorganization or 
consolidation schemes planned or effected during the month, the 
whole list of railroad shares has declined more easily and more 
than they have advanced. This, too, in face of easier money, till 
it looks very much as if the insiders, who foresee future con- 
ditions first, have been realizing all the market will stand. The 
Trust stocks have been an_ exception, because unaffected by 
the same influences as railway stocks. Yet even these have been 
bulled too hot and fast to look like a permanent and natural 
advance, especially in face of all the unfavorable legislation and 
decisions of the past year, with the prospect of more in the near 
future. It reminds one of the movement in this class of stocks a 
year ago, when they were unloaded on the public at still higher 
values, before this legislation and these decisions began to come 
so thick and hard. 

Since the above was in type the Illinois Courts have rendered a 
decision against-the Chicago Gas Trust, resulting in a heavy tum- 
ble in its stock, and a general shock to all Trust stocks, as the 
insiders are now getting out. 

The “fixing up” of the Western “rate war,” with the. pros- 
pects of less instead of larger trathe ahead, is not likely to 
be very permanent. Surely most of the fixing of late years has 
not been very enduring. The coal roads seem to be get- 
ting out of the woods slowly for the balance of this year, at 
least, for they are about increasing their output, and hence their 
traffic will increase from now forward, as their stocks have been 
sufficiently reduced to require new supplies to fill current demand, 
which seems also to be improving. The Southern roads seem to 
be making steady though not large gains in earnings and improve- 
ment in condition as the work of renewing and _ consolidating 
them into more economically managed systems, with better con- 
nections North and West, progresses toward completion. With 
easy money and foreign markets in an equally easy and _ favor- 
able condition, either for carrying stocks or for bulling them, 
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there is no near prospect of any radical decline in_ stocks, 
while there may be another sentimental advance on a wholly 
speculative basis, should the Silver bill pass in anything like its 
original shape. These seem to be the conditions of importance on 
which the future of values in railway securities depend. 


STERLING EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN SPECULATION, 


Smaller exports have advanced sterling exchange on the scarcity 
of commercial bills, while there has been less doing in security 
bills either way, since London has been a less important factor in 
our stock market. This seems due more to a general contraction 
of the wild speculation in London that has existed for more than 
a year, than to any distrust of American securities. The fact that 
there have been some 26,000,c00 sterling less subscribed to new 
corporate enterprises in the London market to date this year than 
last, and 16,co0o,00o pounds less than two years ago, in the same 
period, shows the contraction in general speculation. Whether 
the proposed silver legislation has deterred Europe from buying 
our securities is an open question. But it has stopped the ship- 
ments of silver bullion from London to India, and started large 
exports of that article from London to the United States, which 
was something the silver men had not counted on. Whether 
this has had anything to do with the recent less hopeful tone of 
the silver men at Washington is a question. But the prospects 
of the Silver bill seem to be perceptibly waning. There is even 
talk that there may be no silver legislation at all, yet the market 
for this metal on both sides of the water has lost only a small 
part of the recent advance. Early in the month money worked 
a little close, and rates were well maintained. But the move- 
ment from the interior té New York, that was noticed in our 
last, continued till the surplus reserve of the banks showed large 
gains the latter half of the month; since then rates declined 
until the close, when they rallied. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PRODUCE MARKETS 


will turn on much the same pivots as stocks, namely, the outcome 
of the crops and of the Silver bill. The uncertainty of both has 
affected these markets since our last, very much as it has the 
stock market. The first stimulus to strength and activity has 
passed away, and there has been a good deal of realizing except 
by the original bottom price Bulls, who have held on to all they 
bought before, and have bought more on weak spots in these 
markets, believing in still higher prices, based upon the supposed 
truth of the reported damage to the crops and faith in the efficacy 
of unlimited coinage of silver to cure all our financial ills. It is 
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needless to say that this class of Bulls are mostly countrymen, 
or in the West, St. Louis seeming to be the center of the short 
crop Bulls, and Washington of the silver Bulls, where the repre- 
sentatives of the West manufacture public opinion in its favor, 
with the aid of the press.of the interior and the brokers of Wall 
Street and their organs, who are in favor of anything that will 
encourge speculation and “make business good,’ which means 
brokerages for them. On these two influences the future of our 
produce values as a whole depend. At present they are waiting 
markets, like that of Wall Street, to know the outcome of both. 
Otherwise most remain in about the conditions noted in our last, 
except that the inclination during this interval of waiting is to 
realize profits, and hence the tendency in prices has been down- 
ward, with sudden and sharp reactions, showing still that these 
markets respond much more readily and radically to Bull than to 
Bear influences and news. Therefore it is these exaggerated 
reports of damage to crops have so much more influence than 
for the past five years, when the Bear sentiment prevailed instead 
of the Bull, as now. This is a very important change in public 
opinion, that shows which way the speculative wind now blows, 
and why there is so much less opposition to the silver legisla- 
tion in the East than hitherto. Other things being equal} it is 
impossible not to see that these are Bull markets still, and specu- 
lators are only. waiting for the public to come in and help them 
to start an old-fashioned boom, such as returned in the cot- 
ton market at the close of the month, after a period of dullness 
and partial reaction, following the advance to 1I2c., which had 
been the high-water mark for this crop made by the Bulls. Yet 
they have now seen it pass that point and jump 25 and even 50 
points in a day on this crop options, on the panic of the Bears 
to cover, lest there should be a corner in the market. This is 
what is now looked for and talked of by the Bulls in all these 
speculative produce markets except provisions, in which the pack- 
ers are now on the other side, expecting a heavy supply of sum- 
mer hogs, although Europe is again buying our lard at the late 
decline. 


THE GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


As stated above, the coal trade has improved, though slightly, 
during the month, with the prospect of still further improvement 
as the season advances, while indications point to an earlier opening 
than of late years. There was a little more life in the iron trade 
early in the month, but it has been lost East of the Alleghanies 
during the latter half. Steel rail and iron used in track laying 
are the weakest and dullest things on the list, indicating both less 
railroad construction and renewal. Pig iron is still maintained, 
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owing to old contracts still unfilled rather than to new orders. 
The woolen industry continues in the dead and alive condition it 
has been in for months, with Fall trade too far away to give 
any indication of its prospects, which can scarcely be worse than 
the past year. The enhanced cost of the raw material by nearly 
1c. per lb. in the last half of the month has had an unsettling 
effect on the market for cotton goods, as the advance is chiefly on 
this crop options, which are at an unusual premium over next crop, 
as well as nearly Ic. per lb. above the Liverpool basis. This of 
course implies manipulations of the New York cotton market, which’ 
will make manufacturers slow to go ahead of immediate wants 
with the certainty of lower prices three months ahead, unless 
damage happens to the next crop which is late planted in the 
Mississippi Valley, due to the floods which have continued well 
into this month. Late planted cotton, like other crops, has more 
risks to run, and the conditions are scarcely up to the average at 
this season, with the chances in favor of a smaller crop than of 
late years. This manipulation of spot cotton and this uncertainty 
of the next crop leaves the cotton industry in an awkward if not 
dangerous position, which may unsettle those interests as well as 
the cotton market, which broke again 25 to 40 points on the 
last business day. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS AND EXPORTS. 


The lake and ocean transportation interests have been suffering 
from the smaller export movement of our products the past month, 
on account of higher prices than ruled through the winter, when 
a good part of the shipments that have been going forward since 
were contracted for. The lake sailing tonnage has been displaced 
to an unusual extent this season by the large iron steamers that 
have been built the past winter at the lake ports, while the 
increased supply of ocean steam tonnage brought here by the high 
rates of last fall and winter, and the reduced shipments of grain 
during that period from Russia and India have broken ocean 
rates On prompt shipments to nearly a ballast basis again. This 
latter cause of complaint, however, is likely soon to disappear in 
a measure, at least, in consequence of the renewed free shipments 
of wheat from both those countries and from South America, and 
of corn from the Danube, which will draw this tonnage outside 
the regular lines out of the Atlantic trade. This is already having 
its effect in less tonnage offering here, and much higher rates 
for late summer shipments from this side. These shipments from 
other sources have so increased, the past month, that the amount 
of wheat on passage from all countries to Europe is larger than 
ever before, or 53,000,000 bushels, against 36,000,000 a year ago, 
although the stocks in Europe are nearly, if not quite, enough 
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smaller than usual to offset it. Yet the crop prospects of Europe 
are as uniformly good as the reports of our own are bad, outside 


of spring wheat. 


EFFECT OF THE ADVANCE IN WHEAT ON FLOUR. 


One of the effects of the Bull movement in wheat and of the 
short winter crop scare, is to make farmers hold back the balance 
of their old crop for still higher prices, until the price of wheat 
at interior winter wheat points is as high as at the seaboard, 
while the price of flour has not responded, owing to the large 
stocks of lower priced flour carried through the winter. Prices of 
flour have been advanced, it is true, but the buyers will not pay 
them, and the mills in this city, St. Louis, and winter sections 
generally, are many of them shut down, or only running part 
time. This is true to a smaller extent in spring wheat sections. 
But the flour mills of the country are having about as bad year 
now as last, when they bulled wheat instead of flour. 


Fidelity Bank Litigation—The failure of the Fidelity National 
Bank of Cincinnati, in 1887, has yielded a rich crop of lawsuits, 
as was expected. Several of the decisions have been published in 
the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, and others will appear whenever space 
can be found for them. One of the most important of these in 
amount, its consequences to the American Exchange National Bank, 
of Chicago, and the chief principle involved, is a decision in favor 
of that institution. Nearly $400,000 were involved, consisting of two 
drafts of $100,000 each, and a certificate of deposit for $200,000 
more. These obligations were issued by the Fidelity National Bank, 
and were cashed by the other. The receiver of the Fidelity Bank 
defended on the ground that the money was used in a “wheat deal,” 
that the American knew for what purpose it was to be used, and 
that the whole transaction was fraudulent. But the American 
Bank denied this; the documents were received and cashed in 
good faith. If the court had decided that such documents issued 
by a bank officer within his powers cannot be accepted as _ bind- 
ing on the bank issuing them, the taking of them would be 
fraught with great hazard. The decision does not contain a new 
principle, but it applies an old one, and the maintenance of which 
is of the highest importance. Indeed, any doubt on the point 
would destroy one of the most important departments of banking. 
The bank must be congratulated on its great victory. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


National Bank Circulation.—Senator Hiscock, of New York, has 
introduced a bill to provide that National banks may secure their 
circulation by deposits of Government, State, railway and municipal 
bonds of at least par market value, and not in default of interest 
for ten years past; the amount of circulation not to exceed ninety 
per cent. of the market value of bonds, except in the case of Gov- 
ernment bonds, on which notes equal to their full face value may 
be issued. The following securities shall also be received as a 
basis of circulation: First, mortgaged loans secured on improved 
real estate, at not exceeding fifty per cent. of its assessed value, 
when guaranteed by corporations of good financial standing; cer- 
tificates of deposit of gold and silver coin and bullion, storage 
warrants and warehouse receipts of pig-iron, cotton, and wheat in 
responsible companies, these commodities to be insured in sound 
companies. The percentage of circulation issued shall not exceed 
seventy-five per cent. of their face value, except in the case of gold and 
silver. The banks are required, upon the demand of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to make good any deficiency caused by a shrinkage in 
value in their deposits. The circulating notes issued under the provis- 
ions of the act are made redeemable in fifty-year two per cent. Gov- 
ernment bonds: The Secretary of the Treasury shall set apart from 
the amount paid in previously by the National banks as a tax on 
circulation, and from the fund now in the Treasury, accumulated 
from the non-presentation of circulation lost or destroyed in the 
hands of the people, $20,000,000 as a guarantee fund for the pro- 
tection of bank depositors, and an amount equal to one-tenth of one 
per cent. per annum on deposits shall be paid into the Treasury 
after the passage of this act, as an addition to this fund, this pay- 
ment to cease when the fund becomes large enough to provide the 
requisite protection, and to reimburse the Government for the 
original amount set apart for the formation of the fund. 


Bank Legislatton.—The several bank bills introduced during the 
early days of Congress for improving the system have been put 
to sleep for the session. Not one of them, we believe, has been 
the subject of action of late. The silver question has absorbed 
all others of a monetary character, and nothing is likely to be 
done in the way of permitting a larger increase of circulation on 
bonds, or any other measures, however meritorious, until the silver 
question, at least. is out of the way. A newspaper correspondent, 
who usually is accurately informed, says that the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Finance has done nothing but listen to Mr. Knox’s 
explanation of his plan for extending the banking system. Major 
Dorsey, the chairman of the House Committee, is hopeful of pass- 
ing the bill authorizing National banks to increase their circula- 
tion to the par value of their securities, but even he is looking 
for little else. The committee will not report on the abolition of 
the tax on circulation, partly because they do not believe it can 
be carried, and partly because of a doubt whether the matter 
properly belongs to them or to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The bill authorizing .larger loans to individuals, in pro- 
portion to the capital and surplus of a bank, may possibly be 
reported. No one considers the passing of a bill to perpetuate the 
National banking system. Possibly it may be considered after a 
measure of silver inflation has been passed, but even this is 
doubtful. The hostility to the National banks has grown during 
the session. The suffering among the farmers, and the theory 
that the country needs a new flood of paper money, have stimu- 
lated the feeling against everything which can be stigmatized as 
a monopoly, and the banks have suffered with the railroads, 
and the corporate interests. If the present season should prove 

good one, and something like prosperity return to the farming 
communities, the existing irritation might disappear and reason- 
able legislation be possible next winter. 





The Silver Question.—Since:our last issue the silver question 
has been discussed in the Senate at considerable length, and in 
a few days the House will doubtless continue the discussion. 
Senator Jones’ speech was, perhaps, the most noteworthy, and he 
is one of the few men who always contributes something to the dis- 
cussions in which he takes part. Another noteworthy contribu- 
tion is the minority report of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, by Mr. St. John, president of the Mercantile National 
Bank, in which he favored free coinage. Some of his reasons 
for this conclusion are here given: 


France I assume to be a fair criterion as to Europe’s course with 
silver, she being possessed of six times as much silver money as any one 
other European nation, Germany excepted, and three times as much as 
Germany, at the same time that she possesses three hundred million 
dollars worth more of gold than her only rival outside the United States, 
Great Britain; and France will not flood us with her silver. 

First, because in December, 1889, or January of this year, the oppor- 
tunity was afforded her (as subsequent attempted explanations fully 
confirm) to procure gold for her silver to the amount of 300,000,000 
francs at par, that offer being 60%d. per ounce in gold for $59,000,000 
worth of her silver money, z. ¢., in equivalence, 103 cents a piece in gold, 
for our so-called “72 cents discs.’-— our present standard dollars; and 
that offer was declined. 

Second, because under the Latin Union treaty France might now, as 
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during several years past, but does not, exact of Italy, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Greece the redemption of their silver coins in France, for 
which at last estimates her claim on them in that exchange for silver at 
par would exceed the sum of $80,000,000, gold. 

Finally, as to France being every year indebted to India for supplies 
of wheat, cotton, indigo, etc., France might profitably rid herself of silver 
in the average sum of more than $40,000,000 annually, and elects instead 
practically to pay in gold, purchasing in London India Council Bills to 
remit in settlements. France, the criterion of criteria, as to Europe's 
silver, neglecting thus to rid herself of $40,000,000 of silver annually by 
recoining it in India, as she might do, and seemingly with profit, is not 
to be feared as likely to choose to flood our mints in the constant cer- 
tainty of a loss of 3 per cent. and transit costs additional. 


It is reported of the President that he will veto a free coinage 
bill; if this report be true we suppose that the correlative must 
be, that he would veto a bill which, in effect, or substantially, is 
a free coinage measure. Doubtless the movement for a_ large 
expansion of the currency has been strongly supported by Wall 
Street. It was believed that the issue of more silver would 
enhance prices, and Wall Street, assuming that an additional issue 
would be authorized, has discounted the future; and it is sup- 
posed that nearly the whole effect of the prospective addition has 
been anticipated. If so, we may expect that Wall Street in due 
turn will become a bear in order to make another profit from 
the decline. Wall Street can only make money by knocking 
things endwise, by creating as many disturbances in the market 
as possible; and until recently the events have been so few and 
insignificant of which Wall Street could take advantage that it 
had become one of the dullest business places in the world. The 
silver movement, however, has imparted a new life to all except the 
bucket-shop individuals, who have quite generally succumbed. It 
is too early to predict what will be the outcome of this discus- 
sion, except that more silver money of some kind will be 
authorized. As we have maintained from the beginning, no harm 
can come from this, so long as the plan adopted shall not 
endanger the gold standard. The country needs more money. Those 
in debt need relief, especially the agricultural classes, and an 
increase of prices, whereby they can obtain a better reward for 
their labor, would be a blessing to them, and indeed to the whole 
country. But while increasing the quantity of money, let no 
measure be adopted that will imperil the maintenance of the gold 
standard. In our judgment some of the plans now pending are 
fraught with this peril. 

Another Silver Bill—Another silver bill prepared by Mr. St. John, 
President of the Mercantile National Bank of New York, and 
introduced by Senator Plumb, directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase monthly silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
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four and one-half million ounces of fine silver at the market price 
but not exceeding one dollar for 371 25-100 grains of pure silver, 
and to issue United States notes in payment therefor. These 
notes shall be legal tender for all purposes, unless otherwise 
specified in any contract. The aggregate amount of such notes 
outstanding shall not exceed the cost of the silver reserved on 
hand in the purchase of which the notes were issued. The notes 
shall be redeemable on demand at the Treasury or Sub-Treasuries 
in coin, but the Secretary of the Treasury may, after the expira- 
tion of two years from the passage of this act, prescribe regula- 
tions for the redemption of the notes, on demand of the holder, 
in an amount of silver bullion worth at the market price, on the 
date of redemption, the face amount of notes thus redeemed in 
bullion, if in the discretion of the Secretary such method ot 
redemption shall then be to the interest of the United States. 
The Secretary shall coin such portion of the silver purchased, not 
less, however, than $2,000,000 monthly, as he may deem necessary 
to provide for the redemption of the United States notes. After 
two years the minimum coinage requirement shall he reduced to 
$1,000,000 per month. The bill was referred to the Finance Com- 


mittee. 





Amount of Ctrculation—The following statement, prepared by the 
Treasury Department, shows the amount of gold and silver coins 
and certificates, United States notes and National bank notes, in 


circulation May 1, 1890: 
Amount in 


General Stock, In Amount in Circulation 
Coined or Issued. Treasury. Circulation. May 1, ’S9. 


Gold coin $627,923,705 $253,612,783 $374,310,922 $377,407,308 
Standard silver dollars... 363,626, 266 306,429,289 57,190,977 55)747:772 
Subsidiary silver 76,793,513 22,989,474 53,804,039 51,622,110 
Gold certificates 158,785,039 24,142,200 134,642,839 136,614,789 
Silver certificates 297,301,953 4,438,605 292,923,348 254,939,203 
United States notes 346,681,016 7,209,411 339,471,605 322,910,879 
National bank notes 189,586,579 3,942,530 185,644,043 215,009,298 


soveenscoes ... $2,060,758,071 $622,764,298 $1,437,993,773 $1,414,251,359 
Amount of National bank notes issued during the month of April, 1890 $1,353,505 
Amount of National bank notes redeemed during the month of April, 1890.. 2,294,058 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE CHANGES IN CIRCULATION DURING 
APRIL, 1890. 
In Circulation In Circulation 
April 1, 1890. May 1, 1&go. Decrease. Increase. 


Gold coin $373,624,488 $374;310,922 
Standard silver dollars... 57,989,656 57,196,977 $792,679 
Subsidiary silver 53,984,972 53,804,039 180,933 
Gold certificates 134,938,079 ° 134,642,839 295,240 
Silver certificates 290,605,562 292,923,348 
United States notes 339, 761,359 339,471,005 
National bank notes 186,589,936 185,644,043 








$1,437,993)773 $3,004,220 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN MONEY AND BULLION IN TREASURY 
DURING APRIL, 1890. 


























In Treasury In Treasury 
April 1, 1890. May 1, 1890. Decrease. Increase. 
ST re $253,782, 305 $253,612, 783 rn 
Standard silver dollars... 302,036,610 eee $4,392,679 
Subsidiary silver......... 22,814,565 GR eee 174,909 
United States notes...... 6,919,657 7,209,411 courbes 289,754 
National bank notes..... 3,937,190 Se —s he nceewe 5,340 
$589,490,333 $594, 183,493 $169,522 $4,862,682 
arr 66,443,489 67,265,628 ey 822,139 
Silver bullion............ 4,634,901 3,353,089 cere ree 
Trade dollars as bullion.. 6,074,538 ey 8=«6s Maaeeneese 8 8 ©—-_ So Shee 
esse nckscasewne $666,643, 261 $670,881,748 $1,446,334 $5,684,821 
I i ccndiainnss kekéweindemebesweseses $4,238,487 
es en SD OR GU, 4 on no 0sdees esd eeseeecsnnocen $24,142,200 
SNUG GONCRORERS TRUDE 80 COIR goo occ ccccccccccccceccnce 4,438,605 





Banking in the Argentine Republic—The President of the 
Argentine Republic, while evincing a disposition to relieve the 
monetary crisis, seems to be utterly wrong in his methods 
of accomplishing this end. He does not see or admit that the 
enormous paper money inflation is the chief cause of the disaster 
which has befallen the country, and which all the wiser ones for 
several months have predicted was surely coming. The only 
remedy is to withdraw a large portion of the paper issues. No 
other treatment will meet the case. The Buenos Ayres Standard 
says. 

“The present situation is all the more serious as the majority of the 
so-called free banks are in a critical condition; their balance-sheets 
are unique in the records of banking, they are a slander on the fair name 
of the country; the banks, with large capital, large issues, no reserves, 
no cash, so to say, are a financial barbarism ; they are not worthy of the 
name of banks, and the sooner’they are wound up the better. Such is 
the gravity of the situation that Argentine newspapers actually announce 
that some of these banks have considerably exceeded their authorized 
issue of paper money; this means that there are fraudulent issues of 
paper money in the Republic. One paper goes so far as to state that 
the Bank of Cordoba has exceeded its legal issue by fifteen millions, that 
the National bank of this city, for the sake of National decorum, took 
up that excess of issue and returned it to the Cordoba Bank to be burnt, 
that that bank has actually again issued those notes, and that legal pro- 
ceedings are imminent in consequence. Such proceedings are a sorry 
verdict on the free banking law.” 

This is familiar experience. An excessive issue of money 
always inflates prices, followed by inevitable contraction. Notwith- 
standing, there is a class of persons, perhaps in every country, 
who would issue paper money to an almost unlimited extent for 
the purpose of bringing about precisely this double consequence. 
While these facts are true, it is also true that there are times 
when a judicious increase of the currency brings needful relief. 
Such a time is the present in this country. A moderate increase 
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of prices, whereby the debtor class, and especially the farmers, 
can more easily discharge their burdens, would be a good 
thing for them, and in the end for the creditors, otherwise they 
may receive less than they will from a less valuable diluted cur- 
rency. 





English Savings—Iin the earlier years of this century, when 
mechanical inventions were first beginning to revolutionize industry, 
an increase of capital was a prime necessity. No practical precept 
is more frequently enforced by the economists of the time than 
that of saving. Saving was in their eyes the first if not the whole 
duty of the “economic man,” and they have not preached in vain. 
In the words of a most competent authority, “The amount of 
capital is increasing many times as fast as that of population. It 
is increasing faster than ever in England, and what is more import- 
ant, there is a very rapid increase in America, where everybody 
almost is saving. The ‘extravagant’ American is saving more than 
any other person.” A variety of facts justify this statement as 
regards England. Thus, for instance, Mr. Goschen says that “ The 
total paid-up capital of all companies registered in April, 1877, was 
£307,000,000; in April, 1887, the total paid-up capital of registered 
companies was £ 591,500,000, the increase in ten years being 92 per 
cent.” The same writer gives good ground for thinking that the 
increase in the number of shareholders, z. ¢., of persons saving, is 
at least as great. The accumulations in savings banks, made as a 
rule by the lower-middle and working classes, are stated to be as 
follows: Between 1855 and 1865 the deposits rose by one-third, 
from £34,300,000 to /£45,300,c00; between 1865 and 1875, from 
£45,300,000 to £67,600,000, or about one-half; from 1875 to 1885, 
by about 40 per cent., viz. from £67,600,000 to £94,053.000, an 
increase which, taking into account the fall of prices, is at least 
equal to that of the preceding decades. Meanwhile, the number 
of depositors had risen from 1,304,000 in 1855 to over 5,000,000 in 
1885. In the elaborate paper read by Mr. Giffen before the 
Statistical Society last December, he said that the capital of the 
United Kingdom, which appeared in 1875 to be about £8,500,000,- 
000, may now be estimated by an exactly similar process at 
£10,037,000,000 in 1885. The increase between the two dates is 
£1,489,000,000, or almost exactly 1714 per cent. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE SYSTEM. 


(CONTINUED. ] 


No accurate means exist for determining the ratio which exists 
between the amount of clearings and the volume of our internal com- 
merce, but it is certain that the aggregate bank transactions must 
be very much in excess of the total clearings. Outside of New 
York it is safe to say that the clearings represent very much less 
than half the volume of commercial transactions. Bearing this 
fact in mind, the following table, giving comparative statistics of 
our Clearing Houses for a series of years in millions of dollars, 
will be instructive: 





No.of No.of As- Aggregate Gold and Cur- Exchanges 
Associa- sociations Exchanges rency Ex. Outside 
tions. Reporting. U.S. N.Y. 

GBs c«s 62 I I *1,304,9 *1,304,9 oe 
ee I I 5,798,6 ——— #@= = —sésn wR 
Sc ees > I I 5,673,7 —— @= = —=SCséhs te te tw 
ee 2 2 8,404,2 7,346,8 1,057,4 
1857..-. 2 2 5,591,4 7,190,1 1, 39553 
Meese. § 3 7,21557 5,370,2 1,839,5 
1859....-. 5 3 9,069,3 6,598,8 2,470,5 
BGOO. « cece os 3 10,022,0 713938 2,628,2 
eee 6 4 7,597.4 5.516,4 1,991,0 
ee 6 4 10,120,1 8,234.9 1,885,2 
1863...... 6 4 20,442,4 17,427,7 3,014,7 
1864.. ... 6 4 30,053,4 25,640,0 4541354 
s066...... 8 5 30,437,0 25,858,0 4,579,0 
1866...... It 7 36,235,9 31,466, 5 4,769,4 
ia<ee II 7 30,322,1 25,811,2 4,510,9 
1868..... 14 7 36,079,7 31,159,7 4,920,0 
1869... .. 14 9 41,157,1 35)541,1 5,616,0 
1870...... 14 9 32,849,7 27,086, 3 5576354 
~ “ee 16 10 37,200,4 30,643,0 6.55714 
ae 20 12 43,581,6 36,360,6 7,212,0 
Ges éeas- 21 13 37,686,6 29,840, 5 7,846,1 
1874 23 14 31,822,0 24,450,0 7:372,0 
Te 23 15 32,339,7 24,312,8 8,025,9 
ae 26 18 29,579;9 21,476,7 8,103.2 
1877...... 27 23 31,944,1 23,800, 8,143,5 
1878 + 27 24 30, 133,1 22,401,1 757320 
1879...... 28 24 38,591,1 29,235,6 953555 
eee 29 26 50,113,9 38,614,4 11,499,5 
1881 ..... 39 27 63,414,6 49,376.9 14,037,7 
Se case 30 29 60,877,4 49,917,0 13,960,4 
1883...... 31 31 51,827,1 37143453 14,392,8 
To 32 32 44,201,9 30,985.9 13,216,0 
1885.... 35 35 41,453;5 28,152,2 13,301,3 
1886...... 35 35 49, 186,5 33,676,8 15,509,7 
1887....+. 4! 38 51,150,1 331474,6 17,681,5 
1888...... 44 44 49,458,8 31, 100,0 18,358.8 
1889 ..... 51 51 56,279,8 35,895,2 20,384,7 
$1, 162, 133,7 $888, 588,8 $273,544,9 


This table shows very clearly how steadily the outside Clearing 
Houses are gaining on New York. 
latter still exceed by 75 per cent. those of all the other Clearing 








* From October 11, 


NoTE.—The above table was misprinted in our last number. 





While the exchanges at the 
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Houses of the United States combined, the preponderance of the 
great commercial metropolis is growing steadily less. While the 
exchanges outside of New York ten years ago were scarcely more 
than one-fifth those of New York, the proportion has now reached 
four-sevenths. 


CANADIAN CLEARING HOUSES. 


It is only quite recently that any Clearing Houses have been 
established in British North America. The earliest of these, so 
far as known, is the Halifax Clearing House Association, which 
was established in July, 1887. It is composed of seven banks, 
namely : 

Bank of British North America. Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Bank of Montreal. People’s Bank of Halifax. 
Bank of Nova Scotia. Union Bank of Halifax. 
Halifax Banking Company. 

The manager is Mr. F. M. Cotton. The hour for making the 
exchanges is 10°15 precisely. Between the hours of 11:30 and 
12:30 the debtor banks pay at the clearing bank all balances due 
in Dominion legal-tender notes. Between the hours of 12:30 
and 1 the creditor banks receive from the clearing bank 
the balances due them, if the balances have been paid by the 
debtor banks. Any bank failing to pay the balances due from it 
by 12:30 shall be ruled out by such default, and notice given 
immediately to the associated banks. 

Errors in exchanges, and claims arising from the return of 
checks and other causes, are to be adjusted directly between the 
banks by 11:45 o'clock of the same day. The returns of the clear- 
ings for 1889 are incomplete, but for the five months ending April 
30, 1890, they have amounted to $24,643,386. 

The Montreal Clearing House was established January 7, 1889. 
The number of banks is sixteen, namely: 

Bank of Montreal. Union Bank of Canada. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. Banque du Peuple. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada. Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Bank of British North America. Banque Nationale. 

Quebec Bank. Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Molson’s Bank. Banque d’ Hochelaga. 

Bank of Toronto. Banque Jacques Cartier. 
Ontario Bank. Banque Ville Marie. 

The hour for making the exchanges at the Clearing House is 
10 o'clock A. M., precisely. It requires about five minutes to make 
the exchanges, and twenty to twenty-five to strike a_ balance. 
Debit balances must be paid into the Clearing House between the 
hours of 12 and 12:30 of the same day, and between 12:30 and 
1 P. M. the creditor banks shall receive from the Clearing House 
the balances due them respectively, provided that such balances 
have been paid by the debtor banks. 
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Any bank failing to pay its balances at the proper hour is ruled 
out by the default, and notice given to the other banks, and the 
defaulting bank is bound to return all checks received by it on 
tender of the checks it has cleared. All errors arising from the 
return of checks and other causes, must be adjusted directly 
between the banks, and checks and other items constituting such 
errors shall be returned without intentional mutilation to the bank 
from which they were received, by 11:45 on the same day. 

Balances are paid in legal tenders; no vouchers are used. On 
Saturday balances are paid an hour earlier. The clearings for the 
year 1889 were $454,580,067. There is no record of the total bal- 
ances paid. 

The manager is Mr. John Gault. At both Halifax and Montreal 
there is a printed code of rules governing the association. 

Aside from the Montreal and Halifax there are mo Clearing 
Houses known to exist in British North America. 


* ENGLISH CLEARING HOUSES. 


The parent Clearing House of all, and the largest in the world 
as regards the magnitude of its transactions in 1889, is that of 
London, established in 1773 or earlier; one authority states that 
it was established in 1755. Very little is known of its early his- 
tory. It is said that “in 1775 a building on Lombard Street was 
set apart for the use of bankers, in which they might exchange 
drafts, bills and securities, and thereby save labor, and curtail the 
amount of floating cash requisite to make the settlement of the 
different houses if effected singly.” 

For many years the private banks enjoyed a complete monopoly 
of the Clearing House, and it was not until 1854 that the joint 
stock banks, after many unavailing efforts, were admitted. In the 
same year balances began to be settled by drafts on the Bank of 
England, thus dispensing entirely with the use of cash in making 
settlements. The Bank of England joined the Clearing House for 
out-clearings, that is, checks on other banks, in April, 1864. The 
in-clearing is paid in drafts over its counter. The present mem- 
bership of the London Clearing House is twenty-seven, as com- 
pared with sixty-four at New York, but in London these twenty- 
seven banks are the clearing agents for nearly or quite all the 
banks in the United Kingdom. 

In 1839, the amount of cash required daily to settle the balances 
was £213,100, or about $1,000,000; in 1879-80, the average daily 
balances were £2,068,000, or nearly $10,000,000, showing an increase 


* See W. Howarth’s *‘Our Clearing System and Clearing Houses,” from 
which much of the information relating to the London Clearing House is taken. 
See also Jevon’s ‘‘Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” and Gilbart on 
Banking. 
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in the daily balances of 900 per cent., as compared with the 
increase of 450 per cent. in the clearings. The economy in the 
use of cash effected by the new method of paying balances is thus 
nearly $10,000,000 daily, or upward of $3,000,000,000 for the year, or 
about twelve per cent. of the exchanges in that vear. 

To Mr. George Derbyshire is due the honor of bringing about 
the improved method of paying balances. The plan was originally 
proposed by Mr. Chas. Babbage, and was at first opposed by a major- 
ity of the bankers, but finally adopted. Printed transfer blanks are 
provided for paying balances, the debtor banks using a white slip, 
and the creditor banks a colored one. 

The London Clearing House on Lombard Street is a plain, 
oblong room with rows of desks in compartments around three 
sides and down the middle. A small office for the two inspectors 
stands at one end. 

There are three clearings daily; the morning clearing opens on 
ordinary days at 10:30, drafts are received not later than 11, and 
the work must be closed at noon. The country clearing then 
begins, drafts being received until 12:30, and the clearing closes at 
2:15. The afternoon clearing, which is the heaviest, begins at 2:30, 
and drafts are received up to 4 oclock, nominally, that is, the 
Clearing House clock is always kept five minutes behind Greenwich 
time, so that five minutes grace is always allowed to the _ repre- 
sentatives of the various banks. At five minutes past 4 the bell 
strikes and the doors are bolted, and at ten minutes past the 
doors are again opened, and the messengers of the various banks 
take their charges to the banks they represent. These hours are 
varied on the fourths of the month, on Saturdays (not being fourths) 
and on January 1, June 30, July 1, and December 31. 

Previous to the year 1858 the business of the London Clearing 
House was restricted to exchange by checks and bills actually 
drawn on the clearing bankers. Country checks were collected 
through the medium of the London agents of the respective country 
banks. In the year 1858, at the suggestion of Mr. William Gillette, 
but. chiefly through the exertions of Sir John Lubbock, a country 
clearing was organized, since which time the amount of country 
checks cleared is included in the total of the reported exchanges. 

In comparing the transactions of the London Clearing House 
with those of this country it must be borne in mind that we have 
no State bank like the Bank of England, which is itself a vast 
Clearing House, through which settlements of great magnitude are 
adjusted, which do not appear in the London clearings at all. The 
same remark will apply to other countries having a large centra 
National bank. 

The transactions of the London Clearing House during the year 
1889 were £7,618,766,000 or $37,076,724,739 aS compared with $35,- 
895,104,904,65 at New York. ° 
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The growth of the clearings at London, so far as have been 
reported, has been as follows: 








American 
Sterling. Currency. 
ic onandcdessenences £, 880,000,000 $4,282,520,000 
SES 954,401,600 4,944, 595,386 
ee eer 974,580,000 4,742,793,57° 
1867 (8 months)...... £ 2,128,290,000 $10, 357,323,285 
PTT TTT Tee 3,425, 185,000 16,668,662, 802 
ee 3,626,396,000 17,647,856, 134 
1870 erry eT TTT Te TTT 3,914, 220,000 19,048, 551,630 
seen cawaweneaedsen 4,826,034,000 23,485,894,461 
Bcc ccveacctesqéous 5,916,452,000 28, 792,413,058 
Pi stensedesedsneses 6,070,948,000 29,544,208,442 
1874 TTL Ccrrretn 5, 36, 772,000 28,891, 300,938 
Pn éacnedecescaaeeen 5,085,793,000 27,669,911,635 
ee 4,963,480,0c0 24,154,775,420 
_ re eer 5,042,383,000 24,538, 750,870 
ee 4,992,509,009 24,296,045,048 
Piiensanescecoecuee 4,885,827,000 23,776,877 ,095 
"SCENE P IP 5,794,238,000 28, 197,059,227 
ite he ela 6,357,4C4,000 30,938, 306, 
in eduncnceeeueiis 6,221,206,c0o 30.275,498,999 
Si thintsndird weenuinaiie 5,929, 302,000 28,854,948, 183 
inte iniaeahieedint 5,798,555,000 28, 218,668,907 
ere 5,514,071,000 ; 26,834,226,521 
errr 5,901,925,000 28,721,718,012 
ee €,077,097,000 29, 574,192,550 
Dt Mwinbnennnensdim 6,942, 172,000 33) 784,080,038 
Ge atbenkscasencawes 7,618, 766,000 37,076, 724,739 
Total 1867-1889. .... £ 123,569,025,0c0 $601, 348,661,260 


The Manchester Clearing House was opened July 15, 1872. There 
are two clearings daily, namely, at 11:15 A.M. and 2:15 P.M. on 
ordinary days; on Saturdays at 10:30 A.M. and I2 M.; on other 
half holidays there is only one clearing. The business is conducted 
under the control of an inspector appointed by the Bank of 
England. This position has been filled, since the Clearing House | 
was opened, by Mr. D. T. Brewer. 

Balances are paid by transfers on the books of the Bank of 
England, without handling cash. The transactions of the Manches- 
ter Clearing House since it opened have been as follows: 








: Clearings,———— 
Gin cevcesdscnce £ 32,300,000 $157.191,000 
re 72,800,c00 354,292,000 
G66 crvceceene 76, 100,C0O 370,353,000 
er 81, 100,000 394,687,c00 
re 81,300,000 395,060,000 
ee 85,Q00,000 418,047,000 
Pndet séscwoeces 85,7C0,COO 417,073,000 
ee 84,200,000 400, 760,000 
Th sseenscnecees 102,000,C00 496, 380,000 
ere 108, 556,400 528,300,0c0 
Pittinccscesseess 114,873,856 ‘ 559,033,020 
ee 118,529,763 570,825,091 
Atk wnnen ete 118,555,644 576,951,042 
Pees evesvescues III,791,150 543,921,660 : 
errr 117,836,957 573,453,551 ; 
ins0s asccensens 128,064,c18 623,223,543 
PRESET 136,276,126 663,187,767 
Tics ccsncsnees 150,291,081 731,391,545 











pieneenenes £1,806,175,061 





$8,7899730,819 
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The Clearing House at Newcastle-on-Tyne was opened Jan. 2, 
1872. On ordinary days there are three clearings, at the hours of 
11:15 A. M., 2:15 P.M., and 3:15 P. M. On the Ist of January there 
is one clearing only at 10:30 A. M. 

On Saturdays and half holidays there are usually two clearings, 
at the hours of I1:00 A. M. and I:15 P. M. 

Balances are paid by transfers on the checks of the branch Bank 
of England. The transactions of the Clearing House, after reaching 
their maximum in 1883, declined to tHe lowest point on record in 
1889, when their volume was only about 50 per cent. of the total 
attained in 1883. The clearings from 1872 to 1889, inclusive, have 
been as follows: 





r Clearings. — 


£ 20,057,290 $97,608,801 
31,540,670 153,492,670 
32,296, 580 (57,171,306 
30,755,260 149,670,472 
28,068,150 130,593,651 
24,339,770 118,405,692 
23,184,860 112,829,121 
21,458,640 104,428,471 
24, 148,495 117,518,650 
24,535,190 I 19,400, 502 
33,002,740 160,607,834 
39,091,480 190,238,687 
34, 302,400 167,224,600 
32,027,320 155,860,952 
37,187,982 180,975,314 
29,406,970 143,401,009 
25,225,970 122,762,185 
19,037,130 95,504,093 


£ 510, 377,897 $2,483,754,010 











The Clearing House in Birmingham, England, was established in 
the year 1879, and has a membership of seven banks, as follows: 


Lloyd’s Bank, Limited. Capital and Counties Bank. 
Birmingham and Midland Bank. Nat. Provincial Bank of England. 
Metropolitan and Birmingham Bank. Branch Bank of England. 
Birmingham District and Counties Bank. 


The business of the association is managed by a committee 
composed of a representative from each bank, presided over by the 
representative of the Bank of England. The hour for making the 
clearing is from II A. M. to I1I:15, except on Saturday, when the 
time is from 10:15 to 10:30. The business is under the immediate 
contro] of the representative of the Bank of England. 

The daily balances are paid by transfers on the books of the 
Bank of England, with which each member of the Clearing House 
keeps an account. The transfers must be signed by an authorized 
officer of the bank interested, and delivered to the inspector of the 
Bank of England at the Clearing House between the hours of 
3:45 and 3:50 on ordinary days, and 12:45 and 12:50 on Saturday, 
The delivery of the transfers operates as an acknowledgment that 
the clearing is finally closed. Members must send to the president 
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lists of the offices on which they are prepared to receive checks, 
to be printed and distributed to the members, and exhibited at 
the Clearing House; and notice of any alterations in such lists 
must be given from time to time. 

Any member may present articles for payment between clearing 
hours, but shall take in exchange a receipt to be passed through 
the next clearing. Errors and returns are adjusted by the same 
method. The practice of marking checks is discontinued. Unpaid 
paper, payable at offices within the local clearing, must be returned 
between the hours of 3:45 and 3:50 on ordinary days, and 12:45 
and 12:50 on Saturdays. Other unpaid paper must be returned 
through the post on the evening of the day of its receipt at the 
paying office, direct to the office at which it originated. 

The clearings have been reported only for 1887 and the subse- 
quent years, and are as follows: 


ee £ 26,677,741 
1888— ** BO eee cece cree c ccc cccccececens 29,525,742 
eee”: ns cadacnatesenseacesens re 35,850,234 


The inspector, Mr. G. H. Christian, reports that the totals for 
the present year average about £846,853 weekly, being an increase 
of about 25 per cent. over the corresponding weeks for last year. 

The Dublin Clearing House was established Dec. 8, 1845. There 
are two clearings daily; the forenoon clearing at 10 o'clock, for 
notes and checks, the afternoon final clearing for checks at 2 
o'clock, except on Saturday, when the hours are 9:30 A. M., and 
12 oclock. The balances are paid by means of exchequer bonds, 
except for fractional parts of £500, which are paid in notes of the 
debtor banks. The exchequer bonds, which are not to be used for 
any other purpose, and bear the mark “ Dublin Exchanges,” and 
the stamp of the original holders, are received at par, with the 
interest that may be due when a transfer takes place. 

The amount of exchequer bonds to be held by the different 
banks is maintained at a fixed quota, which cannot be increased 
or diminished by more than one-third. The exchanges are made 
at the Bank of Ireland. All drafts payable on demand, whether in 
Dublin or in country towns, are to be passed through the Clear- 
ing House. The statistics of the Dublin Clearing House are not 
reported. 

There is also a Clearing House at Edinburgh, divided into two 
compartments, one for notes, the other for checks. There is one 
general clearing opened at 1, and closed for the receipt of 
exchanges at 1:15, except on Saturday, when it opens at 11 and 
closes at fifteen minutes past. The Bank of Scotland and the 
Royal Bank of Scotland undertake the clearing each alternate 
month. 

_ There is also a note exchange daily at Io A. M., except on Mon- 
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day, and a second exchange at 1:30 P. M. on Saturday for large 
notes only. On Monday and Thursday the balances are included 
in the general settlement of the exchange and clearing. On other 
days the settling bank receives from the debtors and gives to the 
creditors, exchange vouchers for the respective balances, within one 
hour after the’ closing of the Clearing House, and these vouchers 
are brought into the next clearing, and bear interest at 2 per 
cent. until they are cleared. ) 

Each document cleared, except notes, is to bear the Clearing 
House stamp, containing the name of the clearing bank and the 
date, and also the stamp of any district branch at which it may 
have been cashed. 

The amount of the clearings at Edinburgh is not reported, as 
the bankers do not desire the publication of the returns. 

There is also a Clearing House at Liverpool, of which, however, 
very little information has been published. 

The only Clearing House in Australia is the Banks’ Clearing 
House of Melbourne, established in the latter part of 1867. Its 
transactions have shown a very great increase within the last ten 
years. It is managed by a committee of three managers of the 
associated banks, appointed for the purpose by the whole body of 
the managers, and under it by an inspector, for whose guidance 
a set of rules has been drawn up, on which the inspector is not 
allowed to infringe in the least degree. 

On Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays there are six 
clearings, namely: morning, at 9 o'clock; notes, 10; mid-day, 11:20; 
afternoon, 2; country, 3:10; return, 3:35. On Saturdays the note 
and afternoon clearings are omitted, the last clearing being at 
12:35, and on Monday there is an extra clearing for town checks, 
and returns at 4, and a note clearing at 4:40, the return clearing 
being at 5:30 P. M., making eight clearings on Monday. In con- 
sequence of this afternoon note clearing there are no notes on 
Tuesday. To prevent the business of one exchange from running 
into the next, the door is locked at a stated time, and except for 
note clearings, reopened five minutes later, after which no clearing 
is received. At the note exchange the door is locked at the com- 
mencement and not reopened until the inspector has declared that 
the notes balance. 

The method of doing business, according to a carefully prepared 
account given by Mr. Chester Earles, who has been for many years 
the inspector, is as follows: Each bank has a separate compart- 
ment and desk at the Clearing House. At every exchange each 
bank is represented by two officers, an inward and outward clerk, 
or, as they are more commonly designated here, a messenger and 
a settling clerk. The duty of the outward clerk is to hand round 
to each of the other banks the charge of the checks, bills, etc., 
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accompanied by an exchange slip, on which is stated the total 
amount of the charge presented, this to remain in the house until 
the exchange is finished, to correct any error that may be found 
in his work. He then collects the exchange slips when signed, 
and takes them back to his bank. The inward clerk’s duty is at 
the desk, where he enters in his inward book the amounts only 
of the checks, bills, etc., of which each charge is composed, and 
compares the totals in his book with the exchange slips. If these 
agree he signs the slips as correct; if any slip does not and can- 
not be made to correspond with the inward book, he alters such 
slip, and signs for the amount as he makes it. The process is 
the same at each exchange during the day, the amount on the 
exchange slip always including the amount of the previous exchange 
or exchanges. 

At the last or return clearing of the day, the inward clerk of 
each bank makes up a settlement sheet for the day, by. entering 
on its debit side the day’s totals as shown by his inward book, 
and on the credit side the totals as shown on his exchange slips 
with each bank, the resulting balance being what is due either by 
or to his bank. Each settlement sheet is then handed to the 
inspector, who enters the totals and balances in his daily exchange 
book. If this balances, the day’s work is done, and he signs the 
settlement sheets as correct, after which they are taken back to 
their respective banks. If the inspector’s book will not balance, he 
must go through the work of each bank, find out and correct the 
error. 

On Mondays, after the daily settlement is declared, the inspector 
makes up the week’s work, and strikes a balance showing what 
each bank is to pay or receive for the week. 

To avoid the wear and tear of gold, and the inconvenience of 
handling it in paying balances, the banks keep on deposit in the 
vaults of one of their number, under the care of three trustees, 
a quantity of sovereigns against which is issued an equal amount 
in parchment vouchers of £500 and £1,000 each, to be used only 
for the weekly settlements, and to pass as gold between bank and 
bank. 

The paying banks settle their balances with the inspector every 
Tuesday morning. All even sums of £500 and upwards are paid 
in parchment vouchers or sovereigns; all sums under £500 in 
checks, which are paid into a Clearing House account, kept at 
one of the banks. The inspector then registers the numbers of 
the vouchers received from the banks and to what banks he pays 
them, and draws checks for the odd sums to be paid. Should 
any of the paying banks not hold any vouchers, the inspector 
makes out an order for such bank to pay some other bank or 
banks the amount in sovereigns, which the paying bank must 
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deliver to the receiving bank or banks named in the order; the 
full settlement to be made by 12 M. on each Tuesday. 

When the Clearing House was first established the notes issued 
by the banks were not included in the .exchanges. But the advant- 
ages experienced in connection with the exchange of checks and 
bills, in respect to both time and security, were found to be so 
great that in 1876 the exchange of notes was commenced. The 
manner of proceeding is similar to that of the check exchange. 
The inward clerk receives and counts the notes presented to him 
by the outward clerks of the other banks, and signs a credit slip 
for the amount, which the outward clerk then hands to the 
inspector. The inspector enters the credit slips in his daily note 
exchange book, which he balances before any of the clerks leave 
the Clearing House. The credit slips for the notes are then taken 
back to the banks in whose favor they are drawn, and are after- 
wards passed through one of the exchanges of the day with the 
checks. 

The expenses of the Clearing House are borne equally by each 
of the associated banks, and are squared by the inspector every 
three months. 

The inspector, Mr. Chester Earles, furnishes the following returns 
of the Melbourne Clearings: 


Total Amount Notes 
of Checks, Bills, Included 
Drafts, etc., zn 
Exchanged., Clearances. 


£ 67,240,565 


Total Amount of 

Weekly Balances Clearings in 
Paid and Re- Millions 

cezved in Coin, of Dollars. 


$4,437,408 327,2 


73,400,148 
68,221,233 
74,421,005 
85,241,714 
96, 103,462 
98, 349,323 
97,085,773 


4,287,855 
3,689,351 
4,207,749 
5,165,755 
6,513,842 
6,136,378 
6,255,001 
6,683, 160 


357,2 
332,0 
362,2 
414,8 
497,7 
478,6 
472,5 
496, 5 


£9,528,789 
10,049, 590 6,385,185 531,3 
10,347,470 6,814,743 518,1 
9,908, 163 6. 309,604 480,1 
7,030,968 502,9 
8,198,354 613,5 
8,773,490 8 
8,481,969 691,7 
8,572,055 724,2 
21,096,667 813,1 
20,841,524 841,1 
25,528,275 984,0 
37,127,081 1,591,9 
30,671,926 1 ,403,6 


£ 243,208,940 $14,095,0 
DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 


102,018,572 
109, 185,065 
106,467,503 

98,658,829 
103,353)595 
126,071,431 
141,941,408 
142,126, 306 
148,807,591 
167,085,578 
172,838,848 
202,208,337 
327,118,885 
288,416, 321 


Total.... £2,896, 367,462 


26,563,710 











£ 212,987,140 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF BANK OFFI- 
CERS.* 
(CONCLUDED. ] 
SPECIAL AGENTS. 


Besides the officers mentioned to perform the business of a bank, 
special agents may be appointed. These may be the directors, 
president,t cashier or other officers, or they may “be persons not 
otherwise concerned in the affairs of the bank. A bank, too, may 
serve as the agent of another, which is most extensively done in 
making collections. 

The initial inquiry relates to the mode of appointing agents. 
“An agency,’ says Chief Justice Robertson (Lathrop v. Commer- 
cial Bank, 8 Dana Ky. 114), “for collecting and securing the debts 
of a corporation, may be created without a written power of attor- 
ney authenticated by the corporate seal.” It may be implied from 
his acts. (Planters’ Bank v. Bivingsville Cotton Manufacturing Co., 
10 Rich. S. Car. 95; Mayor of Ludlow v. Charlton, 6 Mees. & 
Wels. 822; Fleckner v. United States Bank, 8 Wheat. 357. In like 
manner an attorney can prosecute a suit for a bank without a 
warrant of attorney under seal. (Osborn v. Bank, g Wheat. 738.) 
Says J. Foster, speaking for the Supreme Court of Maine (Fitch 
v. Lewiston Steam Mill Co., 80 Me. 34, 38): In this State, as well 
as many others, it is held that the same presumptions are appli- 
cable to corporations as to individuals; and that a deed, note or 
by-law is not necessary to establish a contract, promise or agency. 
(VUaine Stage Co. v. Longley,14 Me. 449; Trundy v. Farrar, 32 Id. 
228.) Authority in the agent of a corporation may be inferred 
from the conduct of its officers, or from their knowledge and ne- 
glect to make objection, as well as in the case of individuals. 
(Sherman v. Fitch, 98 Mass. 64; Badger v. Bank, 26 Maine 428; 
Goodwin v. Union Screw Co. 34 N. H. 378; Story on Agency, 
$52.) An agency, however, cannot be inferred by making one’s 
note payable to a bank. (Agricultural Bank v. Burr, 24 Me. 256.) 

S. owed a bank and gave it B.’s note, payable to his order, as 
security. When the note fell due, S., at B.’s request, took a 


* Copyrighted. 

+ The president of a bank which held overdue notes against a person took 
them to the maker and negotiated a settlement, receiving other notes and secu- 
rity therefor. ‘‘The president of the bank was not performing the duties of the 
directors respecting discounts when he made the settlement; he was a mere 
agent, and whatever he did within the apparent scope of his authority, to obtain 
the new security, is binding on the bank which accepted and holds the security.” 
(Trunkey, J., in Cake v. Pottsville Bank, 116 Pa. 264, p. 270.) 
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renewal note for the principal and interest due on the first note. 
S. exchanged this note with the bank for the other note that had 
been given by B. S. was not regarded as the bank’s agent in 
making the renewal. (/7zrst Natzonal Bank v. Bentley, 27 Minn. 
87.) 

If money is remitted to a person as agent of a bank, and is 
thus received by him, neither his admissions, nor the fact that he 
is a director of the bank, proves that he is its agent. Its con- 
sent for him to thus act is needful to constitute him an agent. 
(Heirs of Holman v. Bank, 12 Ala. 369.) 

But if a bank delivers notes to a person with the request to 
pass them for the benefit of the bank, or if he could not, to 
return them, and he agrees to do so, he is an agent for transact- 
ing the business. (Zowson v. Havre de Grace Bank, 6 Harris & 
Johns. 47.) 

On several occasions the question has arisen whether a person 
who effected loans was the agent of the borrower or the lender. 
Thus a correspondent of a banking company who had advertised 
money to lend, in filling out an application for a loan stated that 
the applicant employed him and,.the banking company to nego- 
tiate a loan for him. It was held that he was not estopped from 
showing that the correspondent was the agent of the banking 
company. (New England Morigage Securtty Co. v. Addison, 15 
Neb. 335; see Philo v. Butterfield, 3 Neb. 256.). In another case a 
loan was effected by a banking company, and $100 were retained 
as a commission. The company was held to be the agent of the 
lender, notwithstanding a recital in the application for the loan 
that the company was the agent of the borrower. (Olmstead v. New 
England Mortgage Security Co., 11 Neb. 487; Cheney v. Woodruff, 
6 ld. 151.) 

So, too, if a person has acted for a long time as an agent, 
with the knowledge of the bank, there is a strong presumption in 
favor of his authority. (Smzth v. White, 5 Dana, Ky. 376; Mc- 
Donnell v. Branch Bank, 20 Ala. 313; Cobd v. Lunt, 4 Mo. 503; 
Warren v. Ocean Insurance Co., 16 Me. 439; Valentine v. Packer, 
5 Pa. 333.) 

A parol authority will support a written contract made by an 
agent. (Welch v. Hoover, 5 Cranch C. Ct. 444; Webb v. Brown- 
ing, 14 Mo. 354; Bank of America v. Embury, 33 Barb. 323.) 
“It is a general rule of law,” says Foster, J., “applicable to natural 
-persons, that whenever the act of agency is required to be done 
in the name of the principal under seal, the authority to do the 
act must be conferred by an instrument under seal. Such was 
formerly the doctrine in regard to the authority of agents of cor- 
porations. But in modern times this ancient rule has been wholly 
discarded in this country, and it is now well settled that an agent 
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of a corporation may be appointed—certainly by vote—without the 
use of a seal, whatever may be the purpose of the agency.” 
(Fitch v. Lewiston Steam Mill Co., 80 Me. 34, p. 38; citing Bank v. 
Patterson, 7 Cranch 299; Fleckner v. Bank, 8 Wheat. 338; Deshatch 
Line Co. v. Bellamy Manufacturing Co. 12 N. H. 231; Angell & 
Ames on Corp., §§ 282, 283.) 

Whenever an agent is required to produce a sworn copy of his ° 
appointment, his compliance is perfected by furnishing such a copy, 
even if he does not expressly state that he compared it with the 
original. (Henderson v. Bank, 11 Ala. 855.) 

With respect to making contracts in which he is concerned, if 
he should have authority to sell or transfer a judgment owned by 
the bank, and should purchase it himself, he could keep it unless 
the bank objected within a reasonable time to the purchase. Says 
Ch. J. Walker: “A purchase by an agent, or trustee, at his own 
sale, is valid except as to the principal, or cestuz gue trust, and 
is not absolutely void, but void at the election of such prin- 
cipal or cestuz gue trust, reasonably expressed; and is capable of 
confirmation so that it cannot be avoided.” (astern Bank v. Tay- 
lor, 41 Ala. 93; Charles v. Dubose, 29 Id. 367; Payne v. Turner, 
36 Ld. 623; Davone v. Fanning, 2 Johns. Ch. 268; Hawley v. Cra- 
mer, 4 Cow. 744; Jackson v. Walsh, 4 Johns. 415; /Jackson v. Van 
Dalisen, 5 Id. 47; Scott v. Gamble, 1 Stockt. N. J. 218; see review 
of cases in Fox v. Mackreth, 1 White & Tudor’s Lead Cases, pp. 


2, 217.) . 
Concerning the bank's liability for negligence or misconduct of an 
agent, says Shepley, J.: ““A person employs an agent, who, within 


the scope of his authority, makes a contract with another, and in 
so doing conducts fraudulently towards his principal, the person 
with whom he contracts being entirely innocent and ignorant of the 
fraud. Is that contract to be annulled and the innocent person to 
be compelled to suffer loss for the negligence, folly, or misfortune 
of the principal who employed the unfaithful agent? . . . And 
why should a corporation, or its stockholders, be permitted to select 
unfaithful agents or directors, who, in the exercise of the powers 
conferred upon them in making contracts or settlements with inno- 
cent persons, commit frauds upon the corporation, and then claim 
to be relieved from the effect of those contracts and settlements, 
and the consequences of their own conduct in the selection of 
such agents, and to throw their losses, or any part of them, upon 
the innocent parties, instead of being required to abide by them, 
and being left to obtain their redress from their own fraudulent 
agents?” They are therefore responsible, like natural persons. 
(Frankfort Bank v. Johnson, 24 Me. 490, p. 503.) 

Concerning his own liability for his conduct, he cannot be held 
whenever ordinary care is used. Thus, if money should be taken 
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from him by thieves, belonging to the bank, he would not be lia- 
ble, if exercising ordinary care. (Rechtscherd v. Accommodation Bank, 
47 Me. 181.) Says Judge Wagner: “ An agent is bound to execute 
the orders of his principal, whenever, for a valuable consideration, 
he has undertaken to perform them, unless prevented by some una- 
voidable accident, without any default on his part, or unless the 
instructions require him to do an illegal or immoral act; and it is 
no defense that he intended to act for the benefit of his princi- 
pal. He is still responsible for loss occasioned by any violation of 
his duties, either in exceeding or disregarding instructions. (Swt- 
zer v. Connett, 11 Mo. 88; Hays v. Stone, 7 Hill 128; Welson v. 
Wilson, 26 Pa. 394.) It is the duty of the agent to adhere faith- 
fully to the orders of the principal, and if a loss occurs in conse- 
quence of his voluntary deviation, he will not be held faultless. It 
is true that instructions may be disregarded in cases of extreme 
necessity arising from unforeseen emergencies, or if performance 
becomes impossible, or if they require a breach of law or morals.” 
(Id. p. 184.) 

Nor is he liable for a loss occasioned by his mistake in a doubt- 
ful matter of law. This question has been answered by Ch. J. 
Shaw. “It is undoubtedly a salutary maxim that every man is 
bound to know the law, and that ignorance of the law excuses no 
one; yet these maxims must be confined to the cases for which 
they were adopted. In the criminal law a man is estopped from 
setting up his ignorance of the law as an excuse for its violation, 
because it is his duty to inform himself. So in regard to his own 
rights in dealing with others, he must at his peril ascertain his 
legal rights, and must be presumed to act in conformity to them; 
otherwise, there would be no safety for others in dealing with him. 
But the maxim has no application to the duty of an agent of 
whom ordinary skill only is required. Reasonable skill and knowl- 
edge only is demanded in every other branch of science; why 
should absolute knowledge and consummate skill be required in a 
department where it is often impossible to know the law in its 
application to a particular state of facts until it has been authorita- 
tively declared ?” (Mechanics’ Bank v. Merchants’ Bank, 6 Met. 13; 
Russell v. Hankey, 6 Term 12; Chapman v. Walton, 1o Bing. 57; 
Park v. Hammond, 6 Taunt. 495; Bazkie v. Chandlers, 3 Campb. 17; 
Rowe v. Young, 2 Brod. Bing. 165; Pztt v. Yalden, 4 Burr. 2,061.) 

But if he should make a palpable mistake in transacting the 
business for the bank he is liable. Thus an agent for a Pennsy]l- 
vania bank, who lived in New Orleans, was instructed to remit in 
bills payable in New York or Philadelphia. He purchased a New 
York draft and sent to a New York house for collection, but by 
mistake he advised the bank that he had transmitted it to a firm 
in Philadelphia. The consequence of the mistake was the bank 
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did not draw on the New York firm, which collected it before their 
failure; had they been properly advised the bank would have 
drawn in time to receive their money. The agent was obliged to 
pay the loss sustained by the bank. (Clark & Co. v. Bank, 17 Pa. 
322.) 

One of the unsettled questions in serving a bank is the impu- 
tation of the agent’s knowledge to it. The knowledge acquired by 
him in the bank’s service is clearly imputed; but suppose the 
knowledge was gained just before? In Pennsylvania the Supreme 
Court has clearly held that it cannot be imputed. (Houseman v. The 
Building Assoceation, 81 Pa. 256; Plympton v. Preston, 4 La. Ann. 
356.) In Hood v. Fahnestock (8 Watts 489, 491), Judge Sergeant said: 
“It is now well settled that if one in the course of his business 
as agent, attorney or counsel for another, obtain knowledge trom 
which a trust would arise, and afterwards become the agent, attor- 
ney or counsel of a subsequent purchaser in an independent and 
unconnected transaction, his previous knowledge is not notice to 
such other person for whom he acts. The reason is that no man 
can be supposed always to carry in his mind the recollection of 
former occurrences; and, moreover, in the case of the attorney or 
counsel it might be contrary to his duty to reveal the confidential 
communications of his client. To visit the principal with con- 
structive notice it is necessary that the knowledge of the agent or 
attorney should be gained in the course of the same transaction in 
which he is employed by his client.” (Bracken v. Miller, 4 Watts 
& Serg. 102.) 

But we think the rule declared by the Supreme Court of Maine is 
a better one. In Fairfield Savings Bank v. Chase (72 Me. 226, 228), 
Judge Peters said that the knowledge of an agent, obtained piror 
to his employment in this capacity, would be imputed to the bank 
he was serving under the following conditions: “The knowledge 
must be present to the mind of the agent when acting for the 
principal—so fully in his mind that it could not have been at the 
time forgotten by him; the knowledge or notice must be of a 
matter so material to the transaction as to make it the agent’s 
duty to communicate the fact to his principal; and the agent must 
himself have no personal interest in the matter which would lead 
him to conceal his knowledge from his principal, but must be at 
liberty to communicate it.” In applying this rule, a bank which 
employed a person to make a conveyance of land, who knew of an 
imperfection in the title, was regarded as having notice of the 
fact, although the conveyancer’s knowledge of the imperfection was 
acquired before his employment by the bank. (/d.) “Of course 
the knowledge must be that of a person who is executing some 
agency, and not acting merely in some ministerial capacity, as ser- 
vant or clerk.”” (/d.) For example, if the conveyancer in the case 
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mentioned “had merely taken the acknowledgment of the deed to 
the bank, or had transcribed the deed as a clerk or copyist, such 
acts would not have imposed a duty to impart his knowledge to 
the bank.” (/d.) (The court cited Fuller v. Bennett, 2 Hare 394; 
Dresser v. Norwood, 17 C. B. N. S. 466; Rolland v. Hart, L. R. 6 
Ch. App. 687; The Distilled Spirits, 11 Wall. 356; Hovey v. Blan- 
chard, 13 N. H. 145; Hart v. The Bank, 33 Vt. 252; Suzt v. Wooa-. 
hall, 113 Mass. 391; Natzonal Bank, v. Cushman, 121 Mass. 490; 
Anketel v. Converse, 17 Ohio St. 11; Hoppock v. Johnson, 14 Wis. 
303; Lawrence ¥. Tucker, 7 Maine 195.) Other cases on both sides, 
16 Am. Law Reg. 1, 4 N. S. This principle underlies the decision 
in Alanhattan Bank v. Walker (130 U. S. 267). 

Likewise the United States Supreme Court, speaking through 
Hunt, J., have declared that the knowledge must be “ acquired in the 
transaction of the business of his principal, or knowledge acquired 
in a prior transaction, then present to his mind, and which could 
properly be communicated to his principal.” (Hoover, Assignee, 
v. W7se, 91 U.S. 308 p. 310; citing The Distilled Spirits, 11 Wall. 
356; Weeser v. Morgan, 1o N. Y. 178. Dresser v. Norwood, 17 
C. B. N. S. 466; Story on Agency, § 140; Hovey v. Blanchard, 13 
N. H. 145; Patten v. Insurance Co., 40 Id. 375; Hart v. Farmers 
& Mechanics Bank, 33 Vt. 252.) A more rigid rule is held in 
Bank v. Davis (2 Hill 452; Mew York Central Ins. Co. v. National 
Protection Co., 20 Barb. 468). 

With respect to his declarations, whenever they are made within 
the scope of his authority, they are admissible. (Sfalding v. Bank, 
9 Pa. 28.) If, however, they relate to a contract, and were made 
afterward, they cannot be used as _ evidence against the bank. 
(Betts v. Planters & Merchants’ Bank, 3 Stew. Ala. 18.) Nor are 
they admissible if made by him before he became the agent or 
attorney of the bank. (f7rst National Bank v. Anderson & Co., 
28 S. Car. 143.) 

Whenever he has acted as agent for both parties, for the bank 
and for others, or as agent of the borrower in transactions with 
loan companies in making conveyances and like matters, of course 
any knowledge as the agent of the lender, that he might have of 
imperfections in the conveyance, could not be imputed to the com- 
pany. (Caughman v. Smith, 28 S. Car. 605.) 

Of course a bank can ratify the unauthorized act of its special 
agent, as though it were the unauthorized act of a regular officer. 
Such a ratification would be equivalent to a previous authority, 
as in the case of natural persons. Nor need the ratification be by 
any formal vote or resolution. (Campbell v. Pope, 96 Mo., p. 473; 
First National Bank v. Fuche, 75 Id. 183.) In one case a_ bank, 
for the purpose of enabling B., an indorser of notes held by it, 
to obtain payment or security from the maker, delivered them to 
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B. The maker transferred property to him for the payment of the 
notes, and these were surrendered to him. The bank was informed 
of the arrangement, and did not object to it. Its conduct was 
held to be a ratification. (Bridenbecker v. Lowell, 32 Barb. 9.) 

A bank often acts as agent for depositors and others, not only 
in making collections, but in paying notes and other matters. Its 
duty, when thus acting, has been fully considered in another work, 
and there is no need of traversing over the same field here. 

A bank cannot make a contract on which the principal can sue 
to the prejudice of a promisor who is ignorant of that relation. 
Thus A. drew a draft on B., payable to C., who was the cashier 
of a Chicago bank. B. expected the draft would come through a 
Peoria bank for payment. The president of this bank telegraphed 
the other that B.’s draft would be protected. As B. did not pay 
his draft, A. paid, and then sued the Peoria bank as a guarantor. 
He claimed that the Peoria bank’s promise to the Chicago bank 
ran to himself, and, therefore, he could maintain his suit; that a 
promise to an agent is in law a promise to the principal. But 
the court remarked that the rule could not be applied “in behalf 
of an unknown principal, so as to convert a promise of indem- 
nity upon a draft, understood by the promisor as made to the 
payee, into one as made to the drawer, and change the relation 
of the promissor toward the drawer from one of guarantor, as 
supposed, into that of principal debtor. An undisclosed principal 
is not to be brought into a contract thus to the prejudice of one 
dealing with an unknown agent.” (Second National Bank v. Diefen- 
dorf, 90 Ill. 396.) 

An officer also may act as the agent of a stranger in doing 
business within a bank for which it is not responsible. Thus, if 
the paying teller should receive the money of a stranger to apply 
on a note payable at his bank, it would not be responsible for 
his neglect in making the application. The teller would act purely 
as the agent of the stranger; the bank would have nocontrol over 
him or the money entrusted with him, and consequently would 
be without responsibility. (7zatcher v. Bank, § Sandf. 121.) 

So, too, whenever a director acts in this capacity with limited 
authority, which is known to the person with whom he deals, his 
bank will not be bound by anything done in excess of his author- 
ity. (Washington Bank v. Lewis, 22 Peck. 24.) 

Whether he can be paid for performing a special service of this 
nature is an unsettled question. In Alabama he cannot receive 
anything. (Branch Bank v. Collins, 7 Ala. 95; Godbold v. Branch 
Bank, 11 /d. 191.) But in Minnesota and Connecticut the courts 
have decided that he can be. And we think this opinion is the 
more reasonable. The rule may be abused; but if no compen- 
sation can be given him perhaps the bank might lose a service 
which could be better performed by him than by any one else. 
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LIABILITY OF A BANK FOR TRANSFERRING 
TRUST STOCK. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF MARYLAND. 
Marbury, Trustee,v. Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, and Baltt- 


more Ftre Ins. Co. 


Where an executor makes a transfer of stock standing in the name of the testator 
on the books of a corporation, to A. as trustee, under a will, and A. as trustee, 
without an order of the court or authority under the will, subsequently transfers 
upon the books of the corporation the same stock to B. and misappropriates the 
funds. //e/d, that the corporation is bound to ascertain whether A., as trustee, had 
authority to make the transfer, and a transfer without such authority makes the 
corporation liable. 


IRVING, ].—By the decision of this court, in Eh/ex v. Eklen, 63 Md. 273, 
it was adjudged that, by the will of John H. Ehlen, dated the 18th of 
November, 1850, a trust was created for the one-eighth part of the tes- 
tator’s estate, in the hands of John F. Ehlen, as trustee, to continue 
during his life for the benefit of such children as he then had or might 
thereafter have. It was also decided, in that case,that John F. Ehlen 
had committed a breach of trust in disposing of the trust property and 
converting the same to his own use, and the decree of the lower court 
removing him from his trusteeship and appointing the present appellant 
trustee in his stead was approved and affirmed. 

By bill in equity the appellant (the present trustee) seeks to recover 
from Frank Ehlen, “ the Baltimore Fire Insurance Company,” and the 
mayor and city council of Baltimore certain stocks of the fire insurance 
company and of the city of Baltimore alleged to have been transferred 
to Frank Ehlen, by his father, John F. Ehlen, in breach of his trust, 
and which transfers were perfected on the books of this insurance com- 
pany and of the mayor and city council under circumstances which the 
bill alleges affected them with knowledge of the breach of trust, and 
consequently made answerable for having aided in it. 

It appears by the record of the case in 63 Md., which by agreement is 
made a part of this record, that by decree of the Circuit Court of Balti- 
more City there was a partition of the property of John H. Ehlen among 
the parties entitled, and that one-eighth thereof was awarded to John 
F. Ehlen, trustee, under the will for his children then living, or there- 
after to be born to him; and that the share allotted to John F. Ehlen, 
as such trustee, amounted to $15,700.23; and that by a sale of same 
property afterwards ordered by the court to be sold for partition this 
one-eighth share of the testator’s estate was swelled to considerably 
Over sixteen dollars. Very much the larger part of the share, thus 
allotted to John F. Ehlen, trustee, consisted of Baltimore city stock, 
railroad stocks and stocks in fire insurance companies, which stood in 
the name of the testator. The bill in this cause charges that, among 
the stocks thus assigned to John F. Ehlen as trustee was $2,500 of Balti- 
more city stock of 1890, appraised at 112, making the sum of twenty- 
eight hundred dollars, and (52) fifty-two shares of the stock of the Bal- 
timore Fire Insurance Company appraised at $27 per share, making the 
sum of ($1,404) fourteen hundred and four dollars. This Baltimore city 
stock so awarded to John F. Ehlen, trustee, under his father’s will (by 
decree of the Circuit Court of Baltimore city on the 8th of March, 1878), 
the bill charges was transferred between the 8th of March, 1878, and the 
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8th of April, 1878, by John F. Ehlen and Benjamin F. Newcomer, 
executor of John H. Ehlen to John F. Ehlen, trustee (under the will of 
John H. Ehlen), on the books of the register’s office of Baltimore city ; 
and that on the 8th day of April, 1878, the same stock was transferred 
on the city’s books to Frank Ehlen, a son of John F. Ehlen, by John F. 
Ehlen, trustee, and that this transfer was made without the order of the 
court and without the sanction of the will of John H. Ehlen, and that 
the mayor and city council well knew that the trustee had no authority 
to make the transfer and that the same was without lawful authority. 

The fifty-two shares of stock of the Baltimore Fire Insurance Com- 
pany which were awarded in the partition to John F. Ehlen, trustee, 
under his father’s will, the bill charges that the executors of John H. 
Ehlen transferred on the books of the company to John F. Ehlen, 
trustee, and that he afterwards transferred the same on the books of the 
company to Frank Ehlen, son of the trustee John F. Ehlen, and the bill 
charges that the Baltimore Fire Insurance Company well knew that 
there was no order of court authorizing such transfer to Frank Ehlen, 
and that the same was without lawful authority. The bill charges John 
F. Ehlen to be insolvent, and prays that Frank Ehlen and the mayor 
and city council may be required to make good the ($2,500) twenty-five 
hundred dollars of city stock transferred as herein before stated to 
Frank Ehlen without lawful authority, and that Frank Ehlen and the 
Baltimore Fire Insurance Company may be required to make good the 
fifty-two shares of that company’s stock illegally assigned to Frank 
Ehlen. 

In their answer the fire insurance company admits that on the 18th of 
July, 1878, fifty-two shares of the capital stock of the company stood in 
the name of John F. Ehlen and Benjamin F. Newcomer, trustees, and 
on that day the certificate was surrendered with an indorsement for its 
transferto John F. Ehlen, trustee, ‘but without any declaration of the 
trust nor designation of the character of the trust under which the 
stock was to be held, and that a new certificate therefor was issued, and 
that on the 22d of January, 1879, the same stock was transferred to 
Frank Ehlen by John F. Ehlen, trustee. The company denies that it 
had any knowledge of the transfer being made without legal sanction or 
in violation of the terms of John H. Ehlen’s will, and further claims in 
the answer that there was not anything to show, or put it upon inquiry, 
that the trustee John F.Ehlen did not have authority to make the 
transfer. It seems that, so far as the insurance company respondent is 
concerned, the transfer was made in fraud of the cestuz gue trusts. 

The mayor and city council by their answer admit that the executors 
of John H. Ehlen were on the 5th of April, 1878, holders of the city 
stock mentioned in the bill which was transferred on their books on that 
day to John F. Ehlen, trustee; and that on the 8th of April, 1878, the 
same was transferred on their books to Frank Ehlen, but they deny that 
they had any knowledge of the will or its trusts or anything to put 
them on inquiry about the same, and deny that they are in any wa 
liable to make good the misapplication of the trust property by John F. 
Ehlen, the trustee. The Baltimore Fire Insurance Company and the 
mayor and city council of Baltimore defend separately, but the counsel 
for each of those respondents relies upon the decision of this court in 
Albert v. Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, 2 Md. 159, as fully 
establishing that there was nothing in this case to put them upon 
inquiry, contending that the facts of that case are precisely analogous 
to this, and that decision must control the decision in this case. No 
other authority has been cited to sustain their view of non-liability, and 
after careful research we think no other can be found in or out of the 
State, tending to sustain their contention. 
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So far as the mayor and city council are concerned, we think their 
case bears little resemblance to the case of Albert in 2 Md. It is, how- 
ever, exactly analogous, in its facts, to the case of Stewart and Duffy, 
trustees, v. Firemen’s Ins. Co. et al., 53 Md. 565, where the fire insurance 
company was held liable for the authorized transfer of stock by a trustee 
on the books of the company. In that case there was a will by which 
certain stocks in the fire insurance company passed under a residuary 
clause of the will to trustees in trust for testator’s grandson for life, with 
contingent limitations over. The trustees, with the approval of the 
fire insurance company, transferred portions of these stocks and con- 
verted them to their own use, in breach of their trust. They were 
removed, and Duffy and Stewart were appointed trustees in their stead, 
and sued the fire insurance company with others for the stock improp- 
erly assigned and converted by the trustees who were removed for their 
breaches of trust. Precisely the same defense was set up there as is set 
up here, and Albert's case in 2d Md. was also relied on, but the court 
very properly distinguisbed it from Albert's case, and held the company 
negligent in allowing the transfers and perfecting them, when it had 
enough to put it on inquiry as to the nature of the trust, and failed to 
make such inquiry, and consequently liable. In that case the stock 
stood on the books of the company in the name of the original owner 
until the transfers were made by the executors; and the court notes 
the difference between that case, in that regard, and Albert’s case, 
where the stocks never did stand on the books in the name of the tes- 
tator, but were purchased by the executors after the death of the 
testator. 

In Stewart and Duffy’s case, 53 Md. 575, the court says: “‘ The fact that 
Simms and Tyson, in making these transfers, professed that as executors 
of Johnson, the deceased stockholder, gave the company or its officers 
to whom superintendence of transfers was committed, actual notice 
that Johnson left a will which was open to inspection on the public 
records, and made the company chargeable to the same extent as if said 
officers had actually read it, and thereby made themselves acquainted 
with its contents. The company, therefore, must be dealt with as if it 
had actual knowledge of that will at the time the first transfer was pro- 
posed to be made. This proposition was expressly decided by Chief 
Justice Taney in the case of Lowry v. Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, 
Campbell’s Reports, 310. (Taney’s Circuit Court Decisions by Camp- 
bell.)” This decision of Judge Taney has been adopted throughout the 
country now as the law, and is the leading case on the subject. Apply- 
ing its principles and the reasoning of the court in the case of Stewart 
and Duffy, we cannot see how the mayor and city council can escape 
liability in this case. The stock in this case was the stock of the tes- 
tator, and stood on the city’s books in the testator’s name when he 
died. It is admitted in the answer that the executors of the testator 
made the assignment of the stock to John F. Ehlen as trustee on the 
fifth day of April, 1878, and that three days afterwards John F. Ehlen, 
trustee, transferred the same stock to Frank Ehlen. Now, according to 
the doctrine of Lowry v. Commercial and Farmers’ Bank (Campbell’s 
Report, 310), so unequivocally adopted and pronounced in Stewart and 
Duffy, trustees, v. Firemen’s Ins. Co., 53 Md. 575-6—the city officers were 
notified of a will, of which John H. Ehlen and Benjamin F. Newcomer 
were the executors, and by referring to the same, which was of record, 
they would have learned by what authority and for what purpose the 
assignment was made to John F. Ehlen as trustee, and would have 
learned that he could not assign that stock, as he did, without an order 
of court, without committing a breach of trust ; and if they failed to 
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make the proper inquiry and examination, it was their own fault, and 
must bear the consequences of their negligence, and must be treated as 
having full knowledge of all the circumstances of the case. It is true 
the last assignment was only subscribed “ John F. Ehlen, trustee,” and 
it is contended that was not of itself, under Albert’s case, sufficient to 
put the city on notice. The effect of the simple addition of “trustee ”’ 
to the signature of assignor will be considered hereafter in this opinion, 
but for the purposes of the case against the mayor and city it is unnec- 
essary to consider it. The assignment by the executors to John F. 
Ehlen, trustee, by him to Frank Ehlen were so nearly contemporaneous 
that it would be most unreasonable to hold that the city was not 
affected with knowledge of the source of John F. Ehien’s title as trustee 
which the city’s officers had only approved three days before ; so far as 
the case against the city is concerned we are unable to distinguish it 
in any particular from the case of Stewart and Duffy, and think that 
case fully establishes the city’s liability. 

There is more plausibility and force in the contention, made on the 
behalf of the Baltimore Fire Insurance Company, that their case falls 
within the ruling in Albert’s case, in 2d Md.; but a careful consideration 
and examination of the facts reveals such difference between Albert’s 
case and this, that we cannot deny the liability of the fire insurance 
company on the strength of that case. In that case the stock involved 
never stooc on the books of the company as the property of the testa- 
tor, in his life-time. Here it was the testator’s property, and stood in 
his name at his death on the books of the company. When the transfer 
was made by the executor in Albert’s case, the assignment made by the 
executor might be presumed to be rightful by reason of his general 
power over the estate, for the acts of 1843, chapter 304, had not been 
passed. That act declared that no title should pass where the executor 
disposed of property without an order of the Orphans’ Court first had 
and obtained. Section 274 of Art. 93 of the Code of 1860, makes that 
provision, and was the law when the transfers here involved were made; 
and the law still is, under section 276 of Art. 93, of the present code, 
that such sale without the previous order of the Orphans’ Court is void. 
Judge Taney, in Lowry’s case (already cited), which grew out of the 
same will as did Albert’s case, adverts to the fact that the act of 1843, 
ch. 304, had not then been passed so as to make the act of the executor 
subject to suspicion and question. If the authority of Albert’s case is 
to be regarded as still binding and unshaken by su-sequent decisions in 
the State, still we think the distinctions we have noticed are sufficient to 
withdraw this case from its control. The modern doctrine, in respect to 
what constitutes notice in such cases, and that which obtains every- 
where, is so much broader in its reach than that which is found in 
Albert’s case, that to keep in harmony with the decisions and law as 
received elsewhere we do not think the case of Albert in 2d Md. should 
be followed in any case which is not precisely analogous in all its 
facts. 

As this court has approved the case of Shaw v. Spencer, 100 Mass. 
382, in Third National Bank of Baltimore v. Lange, 52 Md. 144, and 
again in Swz/tv. Wzlliams & Moore, trustees, 68 Md. 255-6, where the 
court followed Shaw v. Spencer, 100 Mass., and held that the addition of 
the word trustee was notice of a trust which called for inquiry and 
examination, it is very certain that Albert's case cannot be followed 
except in a case exactly analogous in its facts. Inthe case of Shaw v. 
Spencer, 100 Mass., it was stock which was sold by the trustee with the 
addition of the word trustee to his signature to the transfer. In 
Lowry’s case Judge Taney says the corporation is the custodian of the 
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stock and clothec with powers to protect all persons interested from 
unauthorized transfers, and that it is the duty of the corporation to 
exercise diligence in the discharge of its trusts to see that unauthorized 
transfers are not made to the prejudice of cestuz gue trust. This doctrine 
so fully obtains that Cook on Stock and Stockhoiders, sec. 399, lays it 
down as text-book law, that if the corporation neglects its duty in this 
regard, it becomes liable for the breach of trust which may be com- 
mitted. 

A trustee presumptively holds trust property for administration and 
not for sale. (Jaudon v. National City Bank, 8 Blatchford 430.) In 15 
Wall. 165 in affirming this decision of Judge Blatchford the Supreme 
Court says the party taking such stock in pledge deals with it at his 
peril, for there is no presumption of a right to sell it. There being 
* no presumption of a right to sell, a corporation ought to be held 
affected with notice that a trustee is probably violating his trust 
when he attempts to sell trust property, known to the corporation to 
be such, without the production of authority for making the trans- 
fer. 

In the case of the Baltimore Fire Insurance Company it is admit- 
ted by agreement made part of the record, that on the 11th of Janu- 
ary, 1865, there were 416 shares of the stock of the company standing 
in the name of John H. Ehlen, and that on that day the executors of 
John H. Ehlen transferred thereon the books of the company to them- 
selves as trustees. On the 2oth of Julv, 1878, fifty-two of these shares 
were transferred by the executors John F. Ehlen and Benjamin F. New- 
comer to John F. Ehlen, trustee, and on the 22d of the succeeding 
January, 1879, fifty-two shares were transferred by John F. Ehlen, trus- 
tee, to his son Frank Ehlen. Other of the 416 shares were trans- 
ferred to other parties, but in this case we have only to do with the 
fifty-two shares thus transferred to Frank Ehlen. 

In this state of facts the fire insurance company contends there was 
nothing disclosed which gave the company notice of the character of 
the trust, and there was nothing putting it upon inquiry so as to effect 
the company with constructive notice. Counsel relied on the length 
of time which had elapsed from the change on the books from the testa- 
tor’s name to the executors as trustees; and from them as trustees to 
ohn F. Ehlen as trustee, and insisted that there was no source of 
information indicated but the trustee, and if they had applied to him 
they probably would have received answer that the stocks were really 
his. This view cannot be tenable. The history of the transaction was 
before the company on its books. It had notice by its books that the 
stock was originally the property of a person who had made a will, for 
executors made a transfer of the stock to themselves as trustees. By 
what authority that was done, according to Loring’s case and Stewart 
and Duffy’s case, the company was bound to have understood before 
allowing the transfer. Being once informed of the will and its provi- 
sions affecting the stock, that knowledge continued all the way down, 
and the company was bound to see that the trust property in their cus- 
tody was protected and was not misappropriated. Having failed to do 
its duty, and allowed the stock to be improperly assigned away and 
wasted, which could not have been done without the company's co-op- 
eration, the company is bound to make good the loss. 

The remaining question in the case is to what extent the plaintiff 
shall be allowed to recover. All the cestuz gue trusts except one infant, 
Blanche Ehlen, have assigned their interests to their father ratifying 
his acts as trustee; and the appellees insist that in no event can recov- 
ery be had except to the extent of Blanche Ehlen’s interest, which they 
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say is only one-fifth of the stock misapplied, on the ground that the 
release of John F. Ehlen insures tothem. To a certain extent this is 
true; but the full effect of that release and assignment is not yet known 
and the relief as to it cannot yet be accorded to the appellees. The 
trust, by the will, was constituted for the benefit of the children of John 
F. Ehlen, now living, or that may hereafter be born. There is no restric- 
tion to the children of any particular wife. He is still living, and we 
cannot assume other children may not come into being who shall be 
entitled to share in the fund. Until John F. Ehlen’s death the fund 
must remain undivided; but on his death the respondents would be 
entitled to have restored to them such shares thereof as would not be- 
long to Blanche Ehlen or other children that may possibly become par- 
ticipants in the trust, but who are not nowin being. The appellees 
will be entitled ultimately to be subrogated to the shares of those who 
have released. Until such time as division of the fund may be had it 
must remain as an entirety, and the division must be made in strict con- 
formity with the will. The theory of the appellants, that the infant 
Blanche must, in the division, be allowed her share of the whole trust 
estate out of this portion of it, cannot be assented to. That would be 
making these appellants bear the consequences of breaches of trust in 
which they had no participation, and is too grossly inequitable to be 
thought of. For the reason we have assigned, the decree dismissing the 
appellants’ bill will be reversed, and the cause remanded to the end that 
a decree mav be passed in conformity with the views we have expressed 
in this opinion; that is to say, that a decree may be passed directing the 
mayor and city council of Baltimore, and the Baltimore Fire Insurance 
Company to pay the respective sums due the trust from them by reason 
of the transfers of the stock to which they have respectively assented ; 
and that the same may be held by the plaintiff as trustee during the life 
of John F. Ehlen, and at his death for division according to the prin- 
ciples we have expressed.— Decree reversed and cause remanded. 
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BANK COLLECTIONS. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, SECOND DIVISION. 
Corn Exch. Bankv. Farmers’ Nat. Bank of Lancaster, Pa.* 


A ch:ck drawn on defendant bank was indorsed in blank by the payee, and left 
with the I].’s private baukers, for collection. ‘I hey indorsed it to plaintiff’s cash- 
ier for collection only, and sent it to plaintiff, their correspondent ; and the latter 
in like manner indorsed it to the cashier of defendant, with directions to remit to 
plaintiff its proceeds. On the day of receiving it, defendant charged the check to 
the account of the drawer, and canceled it, and at the same time drew its sight- 
draft for the amount, less exchange, and mailed it to plaintiff On the previous 
day the H.'s had failed; and on the day after the check had been paid the payee 
requested defendant to stop payment of its draft, which it did. Ae//, that de- 
fendant could not defeat a recovery on the draft by plaintiff on the ground that the 
latter did not hold the check for value, and was not entitled to its proceeds as 
against the payee. 

FOLLETT, C. J].—In July, 1884, Mary C. Melson resided at Lancaster, 
Pa., where the Farmers’ National Bank of Lancaster was located, with 
which she kept an account. July 9, 1884, she drew a check on this bank 
for $1,871.84, payable to John J. Cameron or order, and mailed it to 
him at Indianapolis, Ind., who, July 15, 1884, indorsed it in blank, and 
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* Reversing 42 Hun. 650, mem. 
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delivered it to a firm of private bankers doing business at Indianapolis 
under the name of “ Harrison’s Bank.”’ The check, though indorsed in 
blank, was in fact delivered and received for the purpose of collection 
only. The Corn Exchange Bank wasthe New York city correspondent 
of Harrison’s Bank, and they exchanged collections, and kept mutual 
accounts; Harrison’s Bank being accustomed to draw sight-bills or 
checks against its balance with the Corn Exchange Bank. The view we 
take of this case makes it unnecessary to further consider the manner in 
which these accounts had previously been kept. July 15th, 1884, Har- 
rison’s Bank indorsed the check to the Corn Exchange Bank for collec- 
tion and credit, and forwarded it by mail. It was received July 17th, 
and credited by the Corn Exchange Bank to Harrison’s Bank, reserving, 
however, the right to charge it to Harrison’s Bank if it should be dis- 
honored. It was not found by the court, nor was it asserted that the 
Corn Exchange Bank knew, or had the slightest reason to suspect, 
that Harrison’s Bank did not own the check, and was acting only as a 
collecting agent for Cameron, or some undisclosed owner; and so the 
Corn Exchange Bank became the holder of the check in good faith, and 
could, had it been dishonored, have maintained an action thereon for its 
collection. July 17th, the Corn Exchange Bank indorsed the check “ For 
collection and remittance” to the Farmers’ National Bank of Lancaster, 
the drawee, with directions to remit by draft payable in the city of New 
York. july 18th, the check was received by the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Lancaster, was charged to the account of the drawer, Mary C. 
Melson, and canceled. For this service the Farmers’ National Bank of 
Lancaster charged the Corn Exchange Bank $1.84, and on the same day 
drew its check or sight-draft, payable to the Corn Exchange Bank or 
order, on the First National Bank of New York, for $1,870, and mailed 
it to the Corn Exchange Bank. 

The check was no longera valid contract. The liability of the drawer 
and indorsers thereon was ended, and could never be restored. The 
Lancaster bank had legally, and in good faith, discharged its duty to 
the drawer, the indorsers, and the holder of the check; and the Corn 
Exchange Bank had accepted of the draft of the Lancaster bank in dis- 
charge of the liability of the drawer and indorsers. The Lancaster bank 
accepted of the agency tendered by the Corn Exchange Bank, performed 
the services, and received payment therefor. The relation of principal 
and agent was established; and, in discharye of its liability thus 
assumed, the Lancaster bank mailed the craft. July 17, 1884, Harrison’s 
Bank failed; and on the 18th, but after the check had been paid and 
canceled, and the draft given in payment mailed, the drawer of the 
check, Mary C. Melson, and the pavee, John J. Cameron, requested the 
Lancaster bank to stop payment of its draft, which it did, and the draft 
was dishonored. The Corn Exchange Bank brings this action to recover 
the amount of the draft, which the Lancaster bank defends on the 
ground that the plaintiff did not hold the check for value, and is not 
entitled to its proceeds as against John J. Cameron, the payee. The 
defense is not placed on the ground that it is necessary to protect the 
defendant from any present or future liability ; for it is conceded that it 
has exactly performed all of its duties in respect to the check. It does 
not deny that it became the agent, for a consideration, of the Corn 
Exchange Bank, and promised by its draft to pay the plaintiff, $1,870. 

By the law of this State, Harrison’s Bank was the agent for Cameron, 
but neither the plaintiff nor defendant was his agent; and, had either 
neglected to take the necessary steps to collect the check, to Cameron’s 
injury, he would have no right of action against either, but would have 
had a cause of action against Harrison's Bank. A//en v. Banh, 22 Wend. 
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215; Montgomery Co. Bank v. Albany City Bank, 7 N.Y. 459; Commer- 
ctal Bank v. Union Bank, 11 N. Y. 203; Ayrault v. Bank, 47 N. Y. 570; 
Exchange Nat. Bank of Pittsburgh v. Third Nat. Bank of New York, 
112 U. S. 276, 5 Sup. Ct. Rep. 141; Morse, Banks (3d Ed.), § 272. In 
Montgomery Co. Bank v. Albany City Bank and the Bank of the State of 
New York, supra, the plaintiff indorsed and sent a draftto the Albany 
City Bank for collection, which in turn indorsed and sent it to the 
Bank of the State of New York for collection ; butthe latter bank neg- 
ligently omitted to present the draft for payment, and the drawer and 
indorsers were discharged. The plaintiff sued both banks, and recov- 
ered against both at circuit,and the judgment was affirmed by the gen- 
eral term; but it was reversed in the Court of Appeals as to the Bank 
of the State of New York, and affirmed as to the Albany City Bank. 
It was said: “The New York State Bank was the agent directly 
guilty of the neglect. That bank was employed to do the service by the 
plaintiff’s agent, the Albany City Bank, as its agent, to which it was 
alone responsible for its acts and neglect, and for which the latter, ac- 
cording to the settled rule, was alone responsible to the plaintiff: there 
being no agreement to the contrary, expressed or implied.” It is 
unnecessary to specially consider the cases which were decided in this 
State prior to 4//en v. Bank, supra, or those of States in which it is 
held that the bank receiving payment of the paper is the agent of the 
owner, notwithstanding it may have passed through several banks before 
reaching the bank making the collection. 

The ground upon which the defendant seeks to justify the refusal to 
perform its contract with its principal seems to be that, if the plaintiff 
receives the money, it ought to pay it to John J. Cameron, but may not, 
and therefore this defense. Assuming, but not deciding, that Cameron 
could maintain an action against the Corn Exchange Bank to recover 
the amount of the check, such fact wouldin no wise support this defend- 
ant’s contention. No contract relation exists between it and Cameron, 
nor is there any privity between them. When the owner of commercial 
paper delivers it for collection to bank A., which forwards it for collec- 
tion to bank B., which in turn forwards it for collection to bank C., to 
which it is paid, it has been held that if bank C., instead of paying the 
money to bank B., retains and applies it on a debt due from bank B., the 
owner (bank A. being insolvent) may recover of bank C.; but we are 
unable to see that these cases justify this defendant in resisting the pay- 
ment of its draft, to which it has no defense for the benefit of a third 
person, who may have a right to recover the money represented by it. 
The check which the defendant received from the plaintiff having been 
paid, charged to the account of the drawee, and surrendered, the ac- 
count closed, and a draft therefor delivered to the Corn Exchange Bank, 
the defendant cannot now assert as against its principal the legal rights 
or equities of athird person. McKay v. Draper, 27 N. Y. 256; Aubery 
v. Fiske, 36 N. Y. 47; Whart. Ag. §242,and cases there cited. The 
judgment should be reversed and a new trial granted, with costs to 
abide the event. 

Potter, Vann and Parker, JJ., concur. Bradley, J., reads dissenting 
opinion, and Brown, J., concurs. Haight, J., not sitting. 
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LIABILITY FOR THE LOSS OF COLLATERALS. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YQRK, 
Ouderkirk v. Central Nat. Bank. 


1. Where a bank receives from a customer, bonds and other securities as collater- 
al security for loans and discounts. the bank is not a gratuitous bailee, but is liable 
forthe want of ordinary and reasonable care in the custody of such securities, 
which liability continues until the securities are re-delivered to the owner. 

2. [nan action to recover securities so dep sited with a bank, it appeared that 
securities so held were ordinarily kept in a safe having a lock whose combination 
was known only to the president and cashier, and that some time after plaintiff 
nad deman Jed the return of his securities, and been informed that they could not 
be found, the cishier was alleged to bea defaulter, and removed from office. All 
the officers of the bank, except the cashier, who was not a witness, testified that 
they did not know where the securities were kept and had not abstracted them. It 
further appeared that no record or account was ever kept of such securities, as 
was done in the case of property belonging to the bank, and no examination in 
relation thereto was made, except once in six months. A//e/d/, that the evidence 
shows a want of ordinary and reasonable care on the part of the bank in regard to 
such securities. 


RUGER, C. J.—Many of the questions involved in this case are author- 
itatively decided in the case of Paétzson v. Bank, 80 N. Y. 82. I[t is there 
held that National as well as State banks have authority to receive 
bonds and other securities, gratuitously and otherwise, for safe keeping 
and general banking purposes, from third persons, as a customary and 
usual incident of the business of banking; and that where the proof 
shows that the cashier has been accustomed, with the knowledge of the 
directors of the bank, to receive such deposits, it is a question of fact 
for the jury to determine whether he did so on behalf of the bank or as 
an individual. It is also plainly inferable from that case that private in- 
structions given to the cashier by other officers of the bank in relation to 
deposits, which are not communicated by him to the depositors, do not 
constitute any limitation upon the liability of the bank in case a loss 
occurs. (See, also, Ca/dwell v. Bank, 64 Barb. 333.) It was further held 
therein that a bank is chargeable for the loss of securities, gratuitously 
kept. for gross negligence alone ; and that, having lawfully received se- 
curities on deposit, it was bound either to return them when called for, 
or show some sufficient ground for not doing so. It is obvious that a 
bailee, whatever the character of the bailment may be, when its purpose 
has been fully satished and performed, is bound, upon request, to re- 
deliver the thing bailed to its lawful owner. This is necessarily implied, in 
all cases, from the nature of the contract of bailment. The authorities 
are uniform to the effect thatsuch re-delivery may be excused in the 
case of a bailment, mutually beneficial to the parties, by proof that the 
deposit has been lost or destroyed without negligence, or want of such 
care on the part of a bailee as prudent men, under similar circumstances, 
commonly take of their own goods. In the case of gratuitous bailments, 
however, the bailee is liable only when chargeable with gross reglect. 
(Edw. Bailm. $7 et seq.; Jones Bailm. 23.) It necessarily follows from the 
nature of the obligation, and the refusal to return the property, that the 
burden of showing the circumstances of the loss rests upon the bailee ; 
and, unless the evidence shows the exercise of due care by him accord- 
ing to the nature of the bailment, he will be held responsible for the 
breach of his contract to return the property bailed. (Pattzson v. Bank, 
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supra ; Caldwell v. Bank, supra; Collins v. Bennett, 46 N. Y. 490; Cut- 
ting v. Marlor,78 N.Y. 454; /. Russell Manuf’g Co. v. New Haven 
Steamboat Co., 50 N. Y.121.) The sufficiency of the evidence to establish 
the exercise of proper care will generally be a question of fact for the 
jury to determine upon all of the circumstances of the case; and the 
question here presented is whether, under the circumstances proved, the 
jury was warranted in finding that the defendant was negligent in exer- 
cising the degree of care required for the safe keeping of the bonds in 
question. 

The proof showed that the plaintiff was a merchant residing at Troy, 
and a regular customer of the bank; and in March, 1883, left his bonds 
with the bank as collateral security for discounts made, and to be 
made, for him by such bank upon notes signed by him alone; and that 
they were never returned, or offered to be returned, to him by the bank. 
Discounts and renewals upon the security of such bonds were obtained 
by the plaintiff from time to time, extending over a period of nearly four 
years, when the last discounted note held by the bank was paid by an 
agent of the plaintiff. Upon that occasion the cashier delivered to the 
agent, upon his own suggestion, a receipt, signed by him as cashier, ac- 
knowledging that the bonds had been received by the bank as collateral 
security tor discounts made by it to plaintiff, and that, all such loans 
having been paid, the bonds were retained for future like use or safe 
keeping, subject to the plaintiff's order. Thereafter, as theretofore, the 
bank continued to pay the coupons falling due on the bonds to the 
plaintiff until October, 1887. In February, 1887, the plaintiff demanded 
the return of the bonds, and was informed that they could not be found 
but no information was afforded him in respect to the circumstances 
attending their disappearance, or the mode by which they had been 
removed, if at all, from the possession of the bank. Upon the trial the 
defendant gave evidence tending to show that it was the custom of the 
bank to return securities held as collateral to the owner upon payment 
of loans; but that while they were so held they were kept, with other 
valuable securities belonging to the bank, in a steel box, inclosed in an 
iron safe, which was inclosed in a vault. The iron safe, as well as the 
steel box, had combination locks; and the combination upon the steel 
box was known to the president and cashier alone, and the cashier alone 
had a keythereto. There was evidence also given to the effect that the 
cashier had been in the employ of the bank for many years, and was a 
man of good reputation until December, 1887, when he was removed 
from his position for the alleged reason that he was a defaulter. Neither 
the circumstances nor the character of the defalcation was shown. All 
the bank officers, except the cashier, testified that they had no knowl- 
edge of the possession by the bank of the bonds in question, or the place 
where they were kept, after the loans were paid ; and that they, respect- 
ively, had not abstracted them from the bank. The by-laws of the bank 
provided forthe appointment by its president, once, at least, in every three 
months, of a committee consisting of two members of the board, who, 
together with the president and cashier, should constitute a committee 
of examination, and who were required to examine all matters “ pertain- 
ing to the affairs of the institution,’ and report the same to the board. 
In actual practice, examinations were made only once in six months, in- 
stead of three, and by three examiners, instead of two. The examina- 
tions were in fact confined to the securities owned by the bank; and such 
as it held as collateral for unpaid loans; but the reports showed no 
account of such collaterals, or of special deposits. The bank was accus- 
tomed to receive special deposits for safe keeping from its customers, 
which were usually kept in the vault; but no entry thereof was made 
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on the books of the bank, and no subsequent examination, inspection, 
or report, in relation thereto, was ever made, or provided for through 
by-laws, except as hereinbefore stated. Examinations of the affairs of 
the bank were also annually made by a Government inspector; but they 
related only to the loans, discounts, revenues and property of the bank, 
and did not include an inspection of its special deposits or unreturned 
collaterals. No evidence was given tending to show the cause of the 
abstraction or disappearance of the plaintiff's bonds, except that infera- 
able from the circumstances above enumerated. 

We are of the opinion that the bank, under the circumstances of this 
case, was not a gratuitous bailee of the bonds, and was, in any view, 
liable, at least, for the want of ordinary and reasonable care and dili- 
gence in their custody. The bonds came into its hands in the usual 
course of business, as collateral security for loans to a customer; and it 
had never relieved itself of the liability thereby incurred by returning, 
or offering to return them to their owner. On the contrary, it agreed, 
through its proper financial agent, to continue as their custodian forthe 
purposes for which they had theretofore been employed. The making 
of such a contract was clearly within the power of the officer charged 
with the duty of negotiating loans and discounts, as one of the neces- 
sary incidents of the business he was employed to perform. The exten- 
sion of lines of discount and credit to persons engaged in business upon 
stipulated securities is one of the most common features of banking; 
and it must often happen that such loans are from time to time wholly 
or practically paid and satisfied. But we think this fact would not 
change the character of the liability of the bank in respect to the safe 
keeping of such securities. Intervals of days, weeks, and months may 
frequently elapse between discounts; and it would be quite absurd to 
hold that during these periods the bank occupied any other relation to 
its customer than that of custodian of his bonds for purposes deemed 
mutually beneficial to both parties. The arrangement contemplated a 
course of business which was to continue for an indefinite period ; and 
the notion that the bank was responsible for the safe keeping of the 
customer's securities so long, only, as particular loans were running, is 
founded upon too narrow a view of the obligation of the bank. The 
contract under which the bank held the bonds extended from the time 
of their reception until they were finally returned to the depositor ; 
and its liability remained unchanged so long as the contract was in 
force. This contract inured to the mutual benefit of the parties, as it 
afforded the depositor ready facilities for raising money; and to the 
bank the profits of the business ; the retention of its customer, and ade- 
quate security from loss in the transaction of its business. Having ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the bank was not a gratuitous bailee, but 
received a compensation for the bailment, it follows that it was 
chargeable with the exercise of a high degree of care in their keeping. 

It is not important, in this case, to consider with critical accuracy the 
difference between the various degrees of care required as to the sev- 
eral kinds of bailments, inasmuch as the evidence authorized the jury 
to find that the defendant omitted the exercise, not only of a high de- 
gree of care, but also of that denominated “ordinary or reasonable care.” 
The test of what is regarded as gross negligence, or a want of the high- 
est degree of care, by a bailee, as stated in the case of /oster v. Bank, 17 
Mass. 499 (a leading case in this country upon the doctrine of the non- 
liability of banks to special depositors), is “ the degree of care which is 
necessary to avoid the imputation of bad faith, is measured by the care- 
fulness which the depositary uses towards his own property ofa simi- 
lar kind.” Ordinary neglect is said in the same case to be, according 
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to Sir William Jones, “such as would not besuffered by men of common 
prudence and discretion.” While it is held inthis State that the fact that 
the bailee’s property is also stolen at the same time as that of the bailor 
does not furnish conclusive evidence of the exercise of ordinary care 
(Pattison v. Bank), yet it is the uniform doctrine of the cases that evi- 
dence of a want of such care as the bailee generally bestows upon his 
own property is strong and persuasive evidence of negligence on his 
part with respect to the property bailed. 

We have been unable to discover in the evidence before us proof of 
the exercise of reasonable care by the bailee in the custody and keep- 
ing of the bonds after the loans were discharged. Wherever they might 
have been kept while the loans were pending, or whoever might then 
have been charged with their custody, after that time no effort or pre- 
caution seems to have been adopted by the bank to identify and protect 
the property from misappropriation by its officers and clerks. So far as 
appears, any or all of the employes of the bank could at any time have 
abstracted what the bank termed “special deposits,’’ and would have 
been practically safe from discovery or detection, except by accident or 
chance, for an indefinite period of time. A course of business afford- 
ing such opportunities to fallible guardians presents an irresistible 
temptation to use the property under their control for illegal purposes, 
and usually results in the loss of the securities thus exposed. (/77rs¢. 
Nat. Bank v. Ocean Nat. Bank, 60 N. Y. 278.) While the bank protected 
its own property from loss or embezzlement through its employes, by 
entries in its books as to its account and character, and by frequent ex- 
aminations ascertained its safety and condition, no such precautions 
were taken with reference to the property of customers left in its pos- 
session. No precaution whatever, either by keeping a record of such 
securities, and thus facilitating the tracing and recovery of them in 
case of loss, or examinations, inspections, or inquiry in relation thereto, 
were resorted to or provided for by the defendant; but they were left 
exposed wholly to the self-restraint and unguarded control of those 
having opportunity to take them. (Ca/dwell v. Bank, supra.) The claim, 
that, immediately upon the payment of the loans for whose security the 
bonds were held, the bank could abandon their possession to the officer 
receiving payment thereof, without incurring liability to their owner, is 
too fallacious to need serious refutation. We think the case fails to 
show the exercise of reasonable care by the bank in the keeping of these 
bonds. <A board of directors which leaves the custody, control and 
management of its securities and property to a single officer, no matter 
how high may be his character and reputation, for a long space of time 
without supervision, examination, or inquiry, is justly sudject to the 
charge of negligence in the performance of its duty. It is said in Morse 
on Banking (page 77), as to the duty of directors of banks, that they 
“are bound to constant activity, and thorough acquaintance with the 
daily course of the affairs and dealings of the institution. It is their 
duty to make this acquaintance so thorough that no officer can continue 
long and consistently to usurp a function of any degree of importance 
whatever without their knowledge.” It is further said (on page 84), in 
relation to the duty of a board of directors in supervising the conduct 
of the officers of a bank, that if such officers had borne bad characters, - 
or had circumstanées of suspicion, or demanding inquiry come to the 
knowledge of the board, or had the board, for any reason, been un- 
willing to trust their own property with them in the same manner in 
which they trusted the property of the bank, a case might have been 
made for holding the bank liable for a loss occurring to a special de- 
positor. 


59 
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It was said by the late Chief Justice Church, in Cutting v. Marlor, 78 
N. Y. 460, that “‘a corporation is represented by its trustees and mana- 
gers. Their acts are its acts, and their neglect its neglect. The em- 
ployment of agents of good character does not discharge their whole 
duty. It is misconduct not to do this; but, in addition, they are required 
to exercise such supervision and vigilance as a discreet person would 
exercise over his own affairs. The bank alae: not be liable for a single 
act of fraud or crime on the part of an officer or agent, while it would 
be for a continuous course of fraudulent practice. . . . Here were 
no supervision, no meetings, no examination, no inquiry. . ‘A 
system of management of a banking-house, in which such conduct of 
its officers was permitted, was a breach of duty, and grossly negligent 
towards its dealers, and persons having stocks and bonds in its keep- 
ing.’’’ This language is peculiarly applicable to this case, and correct- 
ly states the rule by which the evidence for the defense should be con- 
sidered. That evidence utterly fails to show the exercise of that 
degree of care which it bestowed upon its own property, or the cir- 
cumstances attending the loss of the bonds from which such care might 
be inferred, and fully supports the verdict of the jury. The defaulting 
cashier was not called to explain their disappearance, or to state 
whether he took them or not; and no explanation was given why he 
was not so called. He was the agent whom the bank had employed 
as the custodian of its funds, and represented it in its transactions with 
the public ; and, in the absence of other sufficient evidence of their loss, 
we think it was the duty of the bank, if it was able to do so, to produce 
this witness for examination on the trial, and, in the absence of such 
testimony, the jury might well have found that the defendant had not 
sufficiently shown that the bonds were lost without neglect on its 
part. The evidence was insufficient to establish, as a proposition of 
law, that the cashier had stolen the bonds, or that they were appro- 
priated by him; and it was a possible explanation or solution of their 
non-delivery that they had been inadvertently mislaid, or delivered to 
another depositor, by some officer of the bank, or were used by the 
cashier in the business of the bank, or appropriated by the defaulting 
cashier after his misconduct had been discovered. We think the charge 
of the court was not justly subject to criticism in respect to remarks 
made relative to the degree of care required of the bank to relieve itself 
from liability to the plaintiff. Under the principles governing the case 
hereinbefore laid down, the bank was liable for an omission to exercise 
ordinary and reasonable care in protecting the property of its custom- 
ers; and such care, we think, excludes the commission of any act of 
negligence by the bailee. In pursuance of these views the judgments of 
the courts below should be affirmed. 

Allconcur: Gray, J., in result. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS AND BANKING—NATIONAL BANKS.—Savings banks organ- 
ized in the District of Columbia under an act of Congress, and having a 
Capital stock paid up in whole or in part, are entitled to become Nation- 
al banking associations in the mode prescribed in Rev. Stat. U. S.$ 
5.154. [Keyser v. Hztz, U.S.S. C.] 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS.—The by-laws of a building and 
loan association required dues and installments to be paid weekly, and 
provided that “all loans shall become due in six years from the date of 
this corporation, or on the stock of the association becoming of par 
value, in either of which cases the note given by the borrower and the 
stock upon which the loan was made shall be set off against each 
other”: He/d, that the liability of a borrower to pay weekly dues and 
installments did not extend beyond a period of six years from the date 
of the loan. [Lime City, etc., Assoctzation v. Wagner, Ind.}| 


CORPORATIONS—INSOLVENCY.—The capital stock of an insolvent 
corporation is part of its assets, and, when issued, the creditors have 
a right to assume that it is paid up, or, if unpaid, that a court of equity 
may require its payment; and, where stock which purports to be fully 
paid up has been issued to a person in consideration only of his influ- 
ence, aclaim of such person against the corporation, amounting to only 
half of the face of such stock, is not entitled to priority over that of any 
bona fide creditor, whether secured or unsecured. [Washburn v. Green, 


Vv. SC 


CORPORATIONS—STOCK.—Under the laws of this State, title to stock 
in a corporation, as against creditors, can only pass by transfer on the 
books of the company. [Cozway v. John, Colo.] 


CORPORATIONS—OFFICERS.—A resolution of the directors of a cor- 
poration that the president’s salary “shall be paid monthly out of the 
money that may come into the hands of the treasurer from the first sale 
of bonds,” being merely an appropriation of a particular fund to the 
payment of such salary, does not exempt the corporation from liability 
therefor until the bonds are sold. [/udéanapolzs, etc., R. Co.v. Hyde, 
Ind.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—MATURITY.—The maker, after stating 
the amount due to date on his overdue note, promised to pay an 
increased rate of interest ifthe holder would “extend time for payment 
of this balance for one year.” He/d, that the extension was for one year 
from the date of the agreement. [Da/ton v. Rainey, Tex.) 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CONSIDERATION.—The dismissal of the 
prosecution for bastardy, begun by a woman who is actually pregnant, 
though not by the defendant, is sufficient consideration for a note given 
Tad) defendant with full knowledge of the facts. [oon v. Marizn, 

nd. 


BANKS—COLLECTION OF DRAFTS.—A bank with which a customer 
has left for collection his draft upon a party residing at a distant point 
is liable for the failure and default of a correspondent to whom it for- 
warded the draft for collection. [Stredssguth v. National German-Ameri- 
can Bank, Minn.} 
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CORPORATIONS—STOCK IN OTHER COMPANIES.—If a company, which 
acts as a transportation company, holding the majority stock in an ice 
and cold storage company, proposes to. deal with the latter by having 
its cars re-iced at the works of that company, it may be enjoined from 
voting its stock in that company; but if the first-named corporation 
acts as a transportation company only, through organizations under its 
control, the case is not within the rule. [Amer. Refrigerating Co. v. 
Linn, Ala.| 

CORPORATIONS-—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER.—Defendant made two 
subscriptions, of $2,500 each, to the capital stock of a corporation, but 
paid in only $2,500. Both of these subscriptions were necessary to 
make up the amount of capital stock which would entitle the corpora- 
tion to do business. During the entire existence of the corporation 
defendant was one of its directors, and was otherwise connected with 
its management: //e/d, that he was estopped from denying his liability 
to a creditor of the corporation on his unpaid subscription, though 
there had been an unauthorized change in it by striking out certain 
words which showed that the stock was to be “ preferred,’ and guaran- 
teed to pay Io per cent. dividends. [Zama Water-Power Co. v. Hopkins, 
Iowa. | 

GAMBLING CONTRACTS—GRAIN FUTURES.—If, in contracts for the 
sale of wheat to be delivered in the future, the parties have no intention 
to make an actual sale and delivery, but intended to settle at the time 
fixed for delivery merely by paying the difference between the contract 
and the market price, the contract is a wager, and is illegal, and advan- 
ces made under it cannot be recovered. [Boyd v. Hanson, U.S. C. C., 
Minn. | 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—ACCOMMODATION PAPER.—The_ holder 
of accommodation paper acquired before maturity, without notice or 
knowledge of any equities or agreement existing between the maker 
and the payee of the note, is entitled to the same protection which is 
extended to the holder of negotiable paper acquired before maturity. 
[ Well v. Trosclazr, La.| 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT—CERTIFICATE OF NOTARY.—Where a certifi- 
cate of acknowledgment was duly signed by a notary public, and his 
notarial seal was impressed upon the same paper, “ but on the opposite 
side and end thereof,” but plainly visible, and there was but one certifi- 
cate to which the seal could be made applicable: He/d, a sufficient 
authentication. [Zvans v. Smzth, Minn.] 


BANKRUPTCY—ASSIGNEE.—Assignees in bankruptcy, and _ their 
grantees, do not occupy such a fiduciary relation to the assignor’s wife 
as makes it inequitable for them to claim land previously conveyed to 
her by her husband, as belonging to the assignor’s estate, and to pur- 
chase tax-titles thereon. [Wewaygo County Manuf. Co. v. Stevens, 
Mich.] 

. BANKS AND BANKING—COUNTY FUNDS.—A bank duly selected as 
the depositary of money collected by way of taxes, to satisfy county 
bonds issued in aid of a railroad company, cannot be held responsible 
for money which it pays out by order of the committee appointed by 
the county court to take charge of and pay out the fund, on the ground 
that an excess of bonds has been illegally issued, in the absence of 
fraud or collusion between it and the committee in an appropriation of 
the fund to a purpose known to be unauthorized. [Defosit Bank v. 
Daviess County Court, Ky.| 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE: THE PART THEY HAVE 
PLAYED IN ENGLISH BANKING, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


(CONTINUED. ] 

Touching the scarcity of banks elsewhere than in London, Burke said 
that, when he came to England, in 1750, there were not twelve bankers 
out of London; which number, however, had in 1693 increased to nearly 
400. The cause of this extraordinary growth of country banking was 
the great revival of trade consequent upon the termination, in 1782, of the 
long and disastrous American war. The immediate result of this increased 
trade was a suddenly increased demand for a circulating medium to 
Carry it on with,a cause which led totwo somewhat different effects. The 
first was that, instead of cash being given for goods, paper, in the shape 
of Bills of Exchange, was resorted to, the second that, in orderto make 
these bills available, recourse was had to anyone possessed of sufficient 
credit who would discount them, or otherwise advance their credit, in 
the shape of their own promisscry notes payable on demand, or even at 
a few days after date. Thus numerous large tradesmen and others were 
suddenly enabled to pass into circulation a very considerable number of 
notes, which, owing to the scarcity of coin, were eagerly accepted ; a 
fact which enabled these self-formed bankers to lay, in many cases, the 
foundation of a healthy and permanent business. As instances of the 
admixture cf shop-keeping and banking, we may instance the cases of 
“the Gloucester Old Bank,” said to have been established in 1716 by 
Mr. J. Wood, and carried on at his draper’s shop for at least half a 
century. The founder of Smith’s Bank at Nottingham was also a 
draper. Unfortunately, a very large proportion of these bankers were 
not of the class just mentioned. Thus, Macleod, speaking of their 
origin, says: “ Bank of England notes had no circulation beyond Lon- 
don. Its monopoly prevented any other great banks being formed 
: and it would not extend its branches into the country. 

England required to have a currency; and, as it could 
not have a good one, it hada bad. Multitudes of miserable shop-keep- 
ers in the country, grocers, tailors, drapers, started up like mushrooms 
and turned bankers, and issued their notes, zzuudating the country with 
thetr miserable rags.” 

In the year 1738, the Bank of England, after a representation from 
the Postmaster-General upon the subject, first issued post bills, payable 
seven days after sight; so that, in case of the mail being robbed (a not 
unusual occurrence at the time), payment might be stopped. This was 
the first form by which remittances to and from the country were 
facilitated. 

The discount business carried on by the country bankers (those, 
namely, who were enabled to live through the panic of 1793, when no 
fewer than 100 are said to have suspended payment) was of a nature 
similar to that carried on in London; the bills, however, being of a less 
secured kind, drawn in many cases by agriculturists, farmers and 
others, often dependent upon the result of the year’s harvest for their 
chance of payment, for the discount of which a higher rate was exacted. 
A similar difference between London (with which now rank several 
other large towns) discounts and those passing through a country bank- 
er’s hands, still exists ; and it is a well-known fact, that the London or 
bank rate of discount has little effect upon the country oankers’ min- 
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imum, which, with a few exceptions perhaps, seldom falls below five per 
cent. A great deal of practical intormation upon this point may be 
gathered from Rae’s “ Country Banker.” 

With reference to this higher rate, which monopoly had at first 
allowed country bankers to charge, we find that, upon the Bank of Eng- 
land being empowered by Act of Parliament (7 Geo. IV., c. 46) to open 
branches (some doubts having previously existed as to its legality), 
and it, having taken advantage of the permission, opened branches at 
several large towns (e. g., Gloucester, Manchester, Swansea), a deputa- 
tion of country bankers held a meeting at the London Tavern, passed 
several resolutions, and appointed a deputation to wait upon the First 
Lord of the Treasury, to protest against the action of the bank. One 
of the resolutions was “ That it can be distinctly proved that the pros- 
perity of trade ; the support of agriculture (szc); the increase of general 
improvement are intimately connected with the existing 
system of banking.” 

“That the country bankers would not complain of rival establish- 
ments founded upon equal terms; but they do complain of being 
required to compete with a great company, possessing a monopoly and 
exclusive privileges.”’ 

The Bank of England, coming into the field with its “ monopoly and 
exclusive privileges,’ was enabled to do business at a cheaper rate than 
the country bankers, and so draw away their customers. Hence the 
dispute. Another bone of contention between the country bankers and 
the Bank of England was, that the latter had always issued their post 
bills unstamped, they being included in the composition of £3,500 per 
2anum on every £1,000,000 of their notes in circulation. When the 
branches were established, they issued their bills upon the head office at 
twenty-one days’ date, also unstamped, alleging that they, too, were 
included in the composition. At the same time the country bankers 
could only issue bills upon their London agents upon stamped paper. 
After an appeal to the Government, the statute 9 Geo. IV., c. 23, was 
passed, enabling country bankers to compound for the duty on their 
notes, and to include therein bills upon London at twenty-one days’ 
date at the same rate as the Bank of England. 

Another branch of business which the large number of country banks 
now facilitated was that of remittance. Each country banker had an 
agent in London, upon whom he was entitled to draw; and with whom 
he kept a running account. It became, consequently, unnecessary for a 
debtor, residing in the country, to remit coin or even country notes, to 
his creditor in London. It was only needful to apply to the local bank ; 
which, against cash or credit, would give him a bill at so many days 
date upon their London agents; this bill was then remitted to the 
creditor, who could cash it without difficulty or charge. Orin the case 
of the creditor residing elsewhere than in London, the bill would pass 
through the local bank where he resided, being cashed ultimately by 
that bank’s London agent for their account. Thus it came that all 
remittances and outstanding differences began to be settled through the 
London banks ; and this system has now grown until it comprehends 
the greater part of the differences and remittances throughout the 
entire world. 

For instance, a traveling letter of credit issued in America will result 
in the agent of the American house in Italy, France, Germany or else- 
where drawing, not upon the American house, but upon their London 

ent. 

Of course the system of remitting money merely by the remitter pay- 
ing the money into one bank to be passed by them to the credit of their 
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agents, and so to the credit of the ultimate remittee, is accomplished by 
a number of advices, and in no way encroaches upon our domain of bills 
of exchange. 

Whilst touching upon this branch of our subject, it may not be out of 
place to state that the discount by a banker of a non-local bill accom- 
plishes a two-fold object, namely, the placing what would otherwise be 
the remittee in immediate possession of funds, and the obviating the 
transmission of money by what would otherwise be the remitter. To 
some extent, therefore, this traffic in non-local bills may be said to 
resemble the negotiation of foreign bills of exchange; the fact of more 
bills being payable by than to the residents in a certain town being to 
some extent a criterion, as between country and country, of the state 
and prosperity of its trading. Thus we find that Seyd entitles inland 
bills /oca/l mediums of exchange, inasmuch as they effect the transfer of 
value from one person to another in the country of their origin, in con- 
tradistinction to foreign bills, which he terms wazversal mediums of 
exchange, transferring, as they do, value from one country to another. 

In 1795, the Bank of England took the extraordinary step of posting 
up a notice in their discount office, to the effect that no bills would be 
taken in after twelve o’clock, and that only a fro rafa proportion of 
otherwise unobjectionable bills would be received for discount, should 
the amount so offered be greater than it was considered desirable to 
discount on that day. The minimum rate prevailing at the time was 
five per cent., a rate which there was, at the time, a popular prejudice 
of exceeding. This is an instance of the ignorance of the directors as 
to the proper mode of keeping their reserves within proper limits; an 
ignorance which we shall see was not thoroughly dispelled till the 
middle of the present century. 

This contraction of accommodation, caused by a drain of gold, not 
only failed to stop that drain but, from a mistaken policy, even tended 
to aggravate it; for, finding that notes could not be had, and that 
things were gradually coming to a standstill, every one rushed to the 
bank for that last inevitable commodity, gold. This drain led to the 
ultimate suspension of cash payments by the bank two years later. 
Another trait in the discount business of the Bank of England was 
shown in the year 1836, when the bank refused to discount any bill 
bearing the indorsement of a joint stock bank of issue. The reason of 
this action was the discovery of a series of gigantic transactions 
between this class of bank and America. The erection of new, and the 
enlargement of the capital of the already existing, banks in America, 
led to a considerable portion of the required capital being drawn from 
this country ; the quantity of the acceptances of American houses afloat 
in the market first attracting the attention of the directors of the bank. 
It further appeared that, during the four preceding years, nearly the 
whole of the foreign trade of America, not only with Great Britain, but 
with the East, and even with South America, had been carried on by 
credit obtained in England under these credits; bills were drawn at 4 
m.ds, and, although originally the bills of lading for the goods had 
been retained in agents’ hands until the bills were met, of late the 
custom had been discontinued, and the whole of these transactions 
were practically without security. ‘This business was almost entirely 
in the hands of seven houses; six in London, one in Liverpool. As 
much as 15 or 16 millions sterling of their acceptances were stated to 
have been in circulation at one time ; while the actual capital possessed 
by them was estimated at less than one-sixth the amount. At the 
beginning of March, 1837, three of these houses, Messrs. Wilde’s, 
Miggin’s, and Weston’s, stopped payment, at which time their outstand- 
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ing acceptances amounted to 5% millions. The aggregate engage- 
ments of the other American houses were estimated to amount to a like 
sum. In orderto avoid the general panic that must have ensued if 
these enormous amounts had been unmet, the bank made large advan- 
ces to the extent of £6,000,000 and enabled them to be liquidated 
without disaster. It was probably owing to this timely discovery and 
judicious management on the part of the bank, that, when all the 
United States banks stopped payment in 1837, the losses here were 
comparatively so small.” 

The progress which has taken place in the amount of paper discount- 
ed in this country may be gathered from the fact that the Bank of 
England, in the first years of its existence, was restricted from issuing a 
greater sum than the amount of its capital (the whole of which, by the 
by, had been lent to the Government), namely, under one million and a 
quarter. Another instance of its comparative minuteness was shown 
by the fact that, on the 5th of May, 1696, the private bankers and 
others, with a view of wrecking the bank, collected a sum of £30,000 in 
bank notes, and suddenly presented them for payment, and the directors, 
“after solemn deliberation,” refused payment of them. 

The enormous sums to which these comparatively small figures have 
since risen are too well known to need particular recapitulation. One 
or two broad statements will suffice to enable the readerto form some 
idea as to the magnitude of the sums dealt in. 

Thus in the analysis of 10 London joint stock banks published by 
Mr. Wm. Abbott, for the half-year ending 31st December, 1887, they 
together possessed a paid-up capital of £12,005,000, whilst the total of 
their bills discounted, loans and other securities, amounted to £92,000,- 
092. 
In glancing at the balance sheet of one of our most successful joint 
stock banks we find that, with a capital of £2,000,000, the amount 
invested in “bills” apart from “loans and other securities,” was 
£12,263,087 ; or just six times the amount of their capital. Again, in 
the case of one of our essentially metropolitan banks, we find that, with 
a capital of £ 1,800,000 the conglomerated item in the last half-yearly 
balance sheet, of bills, loans, etc., was £12,063,608, the proportion of 
bills to capital being probably somewhat smaller in this case, owing to 
the greater facilities enjoyed by the former bank in carrying on the 
business of discounting from its complete branch business system. 
When these figures are multiplied by the large number of banks now 
existing, some idea of the magnitude of the amounts dealt in is obtained. 
With reference to the rate of discount, the prediction, made by Mr. 
Michael Godfrey (a director of the bank, who came to so untimely an 
end at the battle of Namur), in a pamphlet published in 1694, that “ the 
bank will infallibly lower the interest of money,” was convincingly ful- 
filled. Onthe 16th January, 1695, the rate for foreign bills having three 
months to run was 6 per cent.; whilst to those keeping accounts with 
the bank only 3 per cent. was charged ; and on the 19th May, running 
notes and bills were discounted at 3 percent., and money was advanced 
on merchandise at 4 per cent. When these figures are compared with 
the rates mentioned previously, as prevailing amongst the “other 
bankers,” the sense of the prediction becomes apparent. Since that 
time the rate has periodically fluctuated between its two extremes, 2 
and 1o per cent., falling to the former in times of stagnation and 
abundance of money, rising to the latter in times of great commercial 
crises, a subject we shall dwell upon, some pages later. 

Having now considered somewhat scantily the attributes of, and the 
part played by the genuine bill of exchange, we shall do well to glance 
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at a species of paper which has proved one of the bugbears of banking, 
and been the cause of the failure of several of the largest institutions in 
the country. I refer to that known as “accommodation paper,” but 
which in many instances deserves quite another name. 

There are, roughly speaking, three distinct classes of bills which come 
into the hands of a banker for discount ; namely, bank paper, consisting 
of mostly short-dated drafts drawn by one banker upon another, princi- 
pally for purposes of remittance, the stability and credit of the partici- 
pating banks being sufficient security for their payment ; secondly, by 
far the largest class, bills drawn by a trader (whether in money, mer- 
chandise, or other goods) upon his customer for “ value received ’; the 
“ value received ” forming the source from which payment is ultimately 
made, the vigilance of the discounting banker being required to be 
directed principally to the detection of the w#wd¢se trader, a task by no 
means easy, and one requiring, in many cases, a power of very subtle 
discrimination. The third class of bills is that mentioned above, 
variously known as “accommodation bills, kites,” etc., bills which rest 
upon the good faith and credit of the parties to them, and the security, 
if it can be so called, of a fufure transaction. The basis of an accommo- 
dation bill, as is well known, is that, in order to procure a pretext upon 
which to raise money, or,as Macleod not inaptly puts it, ‘to devise 
means to extract funds from bankers to speculate with,” a bill is fabri- 
cated, one party, usually the acceptor, lending his name (generally for a 
small commission) in order to accommodate the drawer. This class of 
paper is one which all prudent bankers will of course do all in their 
power to avoid ; leading, as itin nine cases out of ten does, to the ulti- 
mate ruin of all parties concerned. The great danger to a bank dis- 
counting this class of paper lies in the fact that, not only is there no 
practical limit to its extension, but that the actual security of the bill is 
not what it purports to be, and which, if brought into requisition, brings 
in its train totally unforeseen consequences. Thus, if the drawer of an 
accommodation bill fails to meet his engagements, namely, by providing 
the acceptor with funds to meet the bill, the bank, probably under large 
advances to him, are unwilling to press the acceptor, knowing that, if 
they do so, he will have immediate recourse against the drawer, and so 
bring about a collapse which the bank would willingly put off until they 
are able, in some measure, to extricate themselves. 

The extent, however, to which this class of paper has been palmed 
off upon, in some cases, unsuspecting bankers, and the facts that have, 
from time to time, been revealed, as to the amount of this fraudulent 
dealing, may well induce those unwilling to become the victims of the 
like rascality, to be upon their guard. The largest of these frauds have 
been carried on by means of “dummies” (namely, persons ostensibly 
set up in business, merely for the purpose of having ¢rade (?) bills drawn 
upon them) and cross acceptances. The failure in 1861 of the firm of 

Laurence, Mortimer & Co. (known as the great leather frauds) will long 
be remembered by bankers as an‘instance of the extent to which this 
fraudulent system can be carried. The liabilities of the London house 
at the time of the stoppage being £820,000, of which £620,000 consisted 
of fraudulent bills. The Liverpool house had liabilities to the extent of 
£158,750, out of which £130,000 were fraudulent. Again, we have an 
even more terrible example, in the case of the Western Bank of Scotland, 
the failure of which was chiefly caused by the fraudulent proceedings 
of four houses, Messrs. Macdonald’s, Menteith’s, Wallace’s, and Patti- 
son’s, which, upon the stoppage of the bank, were found to be indebted 
to the bank £1,603,725, of which £1,349,975 consisted of discounts, and 
the rest of overdue bills, etc. Upon inquiry it was ascertained that 
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the Macdonalds drew upon 124 acceptors, of whom about 60 or 70 
made it a regular trade to accept bills for a small commission. The 
other houses had traded in much the same way. Upon the facts coming 
to the knowledge of the bank, they compelled them to stop payment, 
and a report being spread about that the whole capital of the bank was 
engaged in these transactions, a run took place and they were compelled 
to close their doors. 

Mr. Macleod expresses himself very strongly upon this class of bill. 
Thus, “ from these accommodation bills to forged bills there is but one 
step,” and again—“ traders sometimes do not even take the trouble to 
get a beggar to write his name on their bills, but they invent one.” 

Another instance of the disastrous effect of these bills was shown at 
the time of the Crimean war, when, there being a great demand for ship- 
ping, an enormous amount of accommodation bills were manufactured 
by Liverpool shipowners and discounted all over the kingdom. The 
results were, as might be supposed,'ruinous to most parties concerned. 
There has been some controversy as to what actually constitutes an 
accommodation bill; and one of the worst classes of such paper, name- 
ly, that of cross acceptances, it has been more than once decided in a 
court of law does not come under the head of ‘“ accommodation paper,”’ 
the one acceptance being held a good consideration for the other. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the theoretical side of banking 
discount in order to obtain a clear conception of the actual capabilities 
of a banker to discount his customers’ bills. When a banker d7scoumts 
a bill, he does not hand overthe amount of the bill in gold to his cus- 
tomer and receive, or hold, the bill as security, in which case, as is often 
supposed, his capital and the actual amount of cash deposited with him, 
would be his only resources. Upon a bill being brought for discount 
and approved, he credzts his customer with the amount, less “‘ discount,” 
and the customer is af /zberty to immediately draw out the amount ; 
but mostly requiring it for business purposes will only do so from time 
to time, as he requires, so that, with a knowledge of what will om an 
average be demanded, a banker may make use of his credit to any 
amount which does not exceed that limit. It is the more than usual 
demands made upon a banker at the time of a commercial crisis which 
are so fatal to those who have exceeded a reasonable point in their 
issues of credit, without having a sufficiency of bills falling due to meet 
sudden requirements. This leads us to the conclusion that a very con- 
siderable portion of a bank’s discounts should consist of short-dated 

aper. 

y The above result shows us the fallacy of a very popular idea, that the 
“deposits’”’ as they are termed must necessarily be so much capital 
available for the discount of bills, etc. Let us see how far this is correct. 
As before mentioned, a banker credz¢s his customer with the amount of 
the bill discounted. Now, say that the customer requires immediately 
one-tenth of the amount, nine-tenths will remain in the banker’s hands 
and will be called “deposits” in the balance sheet. But of what does 
it consist? Merely of the banker’s own credit, which he has not yet 
been called upon to cancel. So that the popular idea is that the greater 
the /zadz/zty of the banker the greater are his resources to increase that 
liability—an evident absurdity. 

It is clear, therefore, that only such part of the so-called deposits as 
actually consisted of some substantial basis are the funds at a banker's 
disposal; all further amounts, generally classed as ‘“‘ deposits,’ merely 
consist of the banker’s own credit, which, till the maturity of the bills 
against which it is issued, has no fund to which to turn should the 
whole or any large part of it be demanded in payment. 
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Again, the system of “clearing,” which has now become an integral 

part of banking, has facilitated, to an even greater extent than I have 
mentioned, the opportunities at a banker’s command for a safe issue of 
credit, seeing that it practically places all banks making use of it 
beyond the necessity of keeping in hand sufficient funds for the large 
amounts daily outstanding against them; these amounts under the 
“clearing " system being set off against the debts due tothem from all 
the other banks collectively ; the difference, which is comparatively 
minute, being the only amount for the payment of which some actual 
fund is necessary. 
_ With regard to the process known as “ re-discount,”’ we need only say 
that it does not belong at all to the province of a London bank, and 
that even in the country its existence is generally dangerous, and, in 
most cases, “said nothing about.” There are cases in which it may 
have a beneficial effect, as, for instance, in the case of a part of the 
country where trade requirements are large and the necessary capital 
not existing at that place, the bills are discounted on the spot, by the 
person (the local banker) best calculated to judge of their quality, and 
are remitted to London, principally to bill brokers, for re-discount. In 
the same way, other country banks may find they possess more than 
sufficient capital for the demands made upon them. Such banks remit 
their “funds” to the metropolis, and these may be practically said to 
discount the bills which have been sent for “ re-discount”’; the fault of 
the system is to be found in the roundabout manner of its working. 
As to the negotiability, a chief attribute, of bills of exchange, we find 
that by the old Roman law, debts, being rights or choses zm action, were 
saleable, and the rule of the common law of England (now happily 
assimilated with its brother equity, which was the offspring of the 
Roman law), that a debt was not assignable, was an encroachment upon 
all precedent, and therefore without foundation. From this we see that 
a bill originally contained, without any actual specification thereof (as 
by such wording as “or his assigns,” “ or order,” or similar phraseology 
after the payee’s name) the requisite power of assignability. Until the 
acceptance, however, of the rules of equity (which were founded on the 
Pandects, and allowed the free sale of debts or choses zn actton) by the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act, by which it was declared that, in the 
case of the rules of law and equity conflicting, the latter should prevail, 
the principle that debts were not assignable had been rigidly carried 
out in England, however untenable the doctrine may have been. 

By an assignable instrument is meant one that may be freely trans- 
ferred, but which follows the law of goods, a holder's title being 
dependent upon that of his transferors. A negotiable instrument is one 
that can be freely sold, the property in the bill following the law of 
money. A transferee, becoming possessor honestly and for value, may 
retain the property even against the true owner, should the instrument 
have been lost or stolen. Thus every negotiable instrument is necessa- 
rily assignable, on the other hand every assignable instrument is not 
necessarily negotiable, as, for instance, in the case of an overdue bill, a 
check crossed “not negotiable,” etc. This question of the right of free 
transfer of choses zn actton troubled the courts of law for a consider- 
able period, and Lord Holt, C. J., the great authority about the time 
when banking was stepping out of its infancy (about 1700), put his veto 
upon the right of the Goldsmiths to lend their paper, in the shape of 
promissory notes payable to order, the true characteristic of negotia- 
bility ; he said : ‘‘ The notes in question are only an invention of the 
Goldsmiths in Lombard Street, who have a mind to make a law to bind 
all those who deal with them, and sure to allow such a note to carry 
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any lien with it, were toturn a piece of paper, which zn law ts but evi- 
dence of a parol contract, into a speciality, and besides, z¢ would empower 
one to assign that to another which he could not have himself.” By the 
statute of Anne, promissory notes were rendered negotiable, bills of 
exchange already possessing that right under the Law Merchant. 

In 1800 Lord Kenyon professed an even more stringent dogma with 
regard to the incapability to transfer choses za action than Lord Holt 
had laid down. The latter had founded his view upon the fact that to 
allow such a right would be to allow to an ordinary promissory note 
the nature of a specialty; a nature which Macleod clearly shows they 
actually possessed, the formality of sealing merely having fallen into 
disuse. His decision was not long in bearing fruit, for, in Glyz v. Baker 
the court having held that East India bonds payable to the payee and 
his assigns were not negotiable, a special Act of Parliament was 
immediately passed to correct the state of things. 

We shall be unable to further investigate this intricate branch of the 
law of negotiable instruments, having to turn our attention to a wider 
field ; a few words, however, are appended further on with reference to 
this subject.—/ournal of the Institute of Bankers, London. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





BOOK NOTICES. 


The Works of Walter Bagehot, with Memoirs by R. H. Hutton. Now first 
published in full by The Travelers’ Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn. Edited by Forrest MorGAN. In five volumes. Hartford, 1889. 


This is a unique venture for an insurance company. The works of one 
of -the most eminent political, economic, and, in several respects, literary 
writers have been collected and very carefully edited and published in five 
handsome octavo volumes, and are sold for the small price of five dollars. This 
is a mark of enterprise surely, and doubtless the company well considered 
the undertaking in which no small amount of money has been expended. 
With respect to the selection of an author, probably no better could have 
served the company’s purpose, for Bagehot covered several fields, and was 
an excellent worker in them all. His political writings are among the 
oldest, and they are worthy of the great reputation to which they have attained. 
His work on the English Constitution, especially, is one of the most useful 
and popular that has been written on that theme. As a political economist 
Bagehot has the rare merit of a thorough knowledge, not only of the theory, 
but also of the facts pertaining to the subject. Mogst economic writers have a 
very imperfect knowledge of the fact side, while business men who attempt 
to write on it usually are deficient in their knowledge of the theory. Bagehot 
knew both. This is the reason that ‘*Lombard Street” is such an excellent 
book. In his later years, however, he broke away more and more from 
economic and political studies, and invaded the walks of literature. Indeed, 
he seemed to have quite run through the earlier studies of his life, and 
many regard his literary criticisms as his best work. 

With all his merits, however, Bagehot was negligent in many matters of 
style, in his quotations and the like, and badly needed an editor. This work, 
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which is so useful and often so wearisome, and which is rarely measured 
at its full value, has been faithfully done in the present instance. The 
heartiest thanks of Bagehot’s readers are due to Mr. Morgan for his many 
improvements. 


The Working Principles of Political Economy in a new and practical form. 
A book for beginners. By S. M. MaAcvaAne. McLean Professor of 
History in Harvard College. New York: Effingham, Maynard & Co. 
1890. 

The author says that he has had two motives in writing this work. One 
is to show that the principles of political economy may be developed in 
such a form as to bring out more clearly than is done in the standard 
books, their close and vital connection with every-day industry. The other 
motive is to suggest modifications, chiefly in points of detail, of the con- 
clusions generally accepted by the leading economists. The author has suc- 
ceeded in investing his work with unusual interest, by reason of . bringing 
economic principles into closer contact with the facts from which they have 
been developed. Prof. Macvane also is a clear thinker and expresses his 
ideas with felicity. The book does not contain much perhaps that is new, 
but some of the old truths have been re-stated with new force. Thus the 
theory that wages are drawn from the product of the labor on which it has 
been bestowed, which Mr. George has advanced and illustrated with so much 
brilliancy, is clearly shown to be erroneous, and the older theory, that wages 
are paid from previous savings, is rendered more unassailable than ever. 
Indeed, the book is a very thorough piece of work, and will doubtless prove 
a useful manual of instruction, for which it is primarily intended. 





The Statesman's Year-Book. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the Civilized World for the Year 1890. Edited by J. Scott 
KELTIE. London: Macmillan & Co. 1r8go. 


The great value of this work is well known. One great merit, in our 
judgment, is its convenient size. It is not too large to be easily handled; 
on the other hand, a smaller work would have no advantage in this regard. 
A noteworthy change in arrangement has been made. Great Britain and its 
colonies are placed at the beginning, followed by the other nations of the 
world in alphabetical order. This is a great improvement, and the surprise 
is that such an arrangement was not adopted long ago. The work bears the 
mark of careful editing; and we have no hesitation in saying that it is the 
most valuable work of the kind published. 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : May s. May 12. May to. May 26. 
EN Git bead. aaes 6 @7.6 @ . 6 @7 -6 @7 
EE a OT ER oe 6 @4%. to @5 . 7 @S5 54% @4 
Treasury balances, coin........... wade $162,223,910 . $162,451,831 . $162,880,697 . $163,212,108 


Te 4:778,850 . 4,345,477 - 5,062,461 . 5,271,815 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


SET-OFF. 

A., B. & Co. have an account in a bank and borrow money on the firm name, 
without other security. <A. is also a partner in the firm of C. & Co., who keep 
their account in the same bank. A., B. & Co. fail, leaving a balance to their credit, 
which the bank appropriates. Can it also appropriate the interest of A. in 
C. & Co. for the payment of A., B. & Co.’s obligation ? 

REpLY.—It is a general principle in the law of set-off that debts cannot 
be set off unless they are between the same parties and in the same right. 
An application of this principle is quite decisive against the setting off of 

A.’s interest in the deposit of C. & Co. to pay the obligation of A., B. & Co. 
It cannot be done. In Watts vy. Christie (11 Beav. 546) it was decided 
that bankers have no lien on the deposit of a partner on his separate 
account for a balance due to the bank from his firm. Said the Master of 
the Rolls: ‘‘It is of the nature and. essence of transactions between banker 
and customer that a customer having a balance in the hands of his banker 
should have full power over it, and be able to command payment at sight. 
If, where there is an account between a firm and the bank and another 
account with one particular member of the firm, it be once held that the 
bank has a lien upon the balance due upon the separate account of the 
individual partner for a balance due to the bank from the firm, there would 
be an end to some transactions which it is most important to commerce should 
be continued. I cannot hold that the bank would have such a right of dis- 
position or lien as would prevent a customer from dealing with the bank 
with that confidence which is so important to the trade and commerce of 
this country.” If a bank cannot appropriate the deposit of an individual to 
discharge the debt of a partnership of which he is a member, surely it 
cannot appropriate his interest in the deposit made by another partnership 
of which he is a member. See also the cases of Ex parte Christie (10 Ves. 
105) and Addis v. Anight (2 Mer. 117). 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 
90. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
-»» $399,772,400 . $77,940,300 . $26,703,800 . $406,061,500 . $3,679,500 . $3,128,725 
492,155,300 ~. 75,900,900 . 27,234,400 . 406,593,300 . 3,727,700 . 1,486,975 
400,633,500 . 75,581,700 . 28,068,400 . 406,548,900 . 3,757,500 . 2,012,875 
399,753,000 . 75,930,700 . 29,130,000 . 406,357,600 . 3,734,300 . 3,471,300 
397,139,800 . 75,866,600 . 30,316,700 . 405,084,700 . 39741,900 . 4,912,125 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
$154,264,400 .... $9,811,300 ... $4,484,200 ... 132,533,400 .... $2,883,500 
1559477:900 .... 10,798,900 .... 4,639,700 . -. 134,300,300 .... 2,919,900 
156,754,700 .... 10,796,200 .... 4,721,000 .... 137,784,500 .... 2,905,900 
157,305,500 .... 10,877,300 .... 4,647,800 .... 138,618,200 .... 2,899,300 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
$25,500,000 .... $95,315,000 .... $2,130,000 
25,311,000... 94,394,000 .... 2,128,000 
25,524,000 — 95,358,000 7 2,131,009 
26,134,000 .... 95,977,000 .... 2,126,005 
27,083,000 .... 98,646,000... 2,133,000 
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A SUCCESSFUL BANK.—The Boston Daily Advertiser gives the following 
account of the Maverick National Bank of Boston, a bank which is as well known in 
business and financial circles as any bank in the United States: The Maverick 
Bank was incorporated in 1854, and was one of the last, if not the very last, incor- 
porated under what was known as the old banking law of Massachusetts. It had a 
local interest—that is, it was intended to advance the interests of East Boston, 
which, since 1830, had grown to be one of the most important outlying wards of 
Boston. In 1875 the bank moved to the city proper, where it occupies its present 
commodious and central quarters at the corner of Congress and Water streets, in 
Post-office square. But the Maverick Bank of 1854 was buta mere shadow of 
what the Maverick Bank of to-day is—that is in the great volume of its business. 
The capital remains to-day the same as it was in 1854, $400,000, but its transac- 
tions now are immense. When we say that its present surplus is over $600,000, 
the story of its great success is told. In many respects its management at the 
present time is very much like that which has characterized the Chemical Bank of 
New York for three-quarters of a century. Asa P. Porter, its present abie presi- 
dent, is a born financier. He took to financiering naturally, and his early educa- 
tion with Way, Warren & Co. strengthened his instinct. As an agency bank, the 
Maverick stands at the head of the Boston banks. The term agency is susceptible 
of several interpretations, but we use it mggely in the sense of a fiduciary factor; and 
we do not hesitate to say that under the presidency of Mr. Porter few banks in the 
country have absorbed so much of domestic and foreign business in exchanges and 
credits as the Maverick National Bank of 1890. The original directors were Sam- 
uel Hall, Noah Sturtevant, William C. Barstow, Henry N. Hooper, F. A. Sumner. 
Samuel Hall, the first president, was the well known shipbuilder of East Boston. 
Captain William C. Barstow was the genial treasurer of the East Boston Company, 
a genuine old salt and a sociable companion. Henry N. Hooper was then at the 
head of the great copper foundry firm of Henry N. Hooper & Co. in Commercial 
street. Noah Sturtevant was of the old coal firm of Newell, Sturtevant & Co., and 
general owner of real estate in East Boston. Frederick A. Sumner was of the firm 
of Sumner & Swift. The present directors are Asa P. Porter, president; J. W. 
Work, Henry F. Woods, Jonas H. French, Thomas Dana. 

CHELSEA, MAss.—W. R. Pearmain, president of the First National Bank of 
Chelsea, who died last month, was born in Bridgeworth, Eng., in 1815, and came 
to this country in 1831. He went West and engaged in the Indian fur trade, with 
headquarters at Columbus, O. In 1841 he came East and settled in Chelsea. In 
1850 he assisted in founding the Tradesmen’s Bank of Chelsea, with a capital of 
$100,000 soon raised to $150,000. In 1864 the name was changed to the First 
National Bank of Chelsea, and the capital increased to $300,000 In 1865 Mr. 
Pearmain was elected cashier, when it was reorganized as a National bank, which 
position he accepted till the death of Isaac Stebbins, whom he succeeded as presi- 
dent. The deceased was a member of the first city council of Chelsea in 1857, and 
served till 1861. He was also an alderman in 1871-72, and was republican candi- 
date for mayor in 1878. 


CINCINNATI.—The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company has been organ- 
ized with a capital of half a million, $250,000 paid in. J. G. Schmidlapp is presi- 
dent, A. B. Voorheis, vice-president, and R. A. Koehler, secretary and treasurer of 
the new institution. The rule relating tothe payment of interest isthe following: 
Interest at the rate of three per cent. per annuin will be allowed on deposits remain- 
ing four months or over, and at the rate of 365-100per cent. per annum (one cent per 
day on $100) on deposits remaining one year or over; depositors must nameat the time 
of making their deposit, which of these contract rates they desire, and it will be so 
entered in their pass-book. Interest will be allowed from the first of the month 
next ensuing the date of such deposit, and only for full months, and will only be 
allowed when the amount aggregates five dollars or over, and not on fractional parts 
of a dollar. 
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ALBANY.—Cyrus Stewart, of Gloversville, has been appointed Assistant Bank 
Superintendent zvzce Charles D. Hall, resigned. 


DENVER.— Thomas H. Woodelton, for some time past assistant cashier of the 
Colorado National Bank, has been elected cashier of that institution, to succeed the 
late W. B. Berger. Mr. Woodelton will be succeeded as assistant cashier by 
Charles B. Berger, who has heretofore been second assistant, and George B. Ber- 
ger will fill the latter office. Both are sons of the late Mr. Berger, and are grad- 
uates of Yale University. They received their training under the eye of their 
father. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The following items relating to the financial institutions of 
that city are taken from the Omaha Financial Journal. 

The German-American savings bank has begun business in the Commercial 
National Bank building. 

The German Savings Bank of Omaha has been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $500,000. ‘The gentlemen interested in the corporation are all well- 
known business men. They have elected Frederick Metz, Sr., president; C. B. 
Schmidt, vice-president; L. D. Fowler, cashier and managing director. The 
board of directors consists of Frederick Krug, Frederick Metz, Sr., George Heim- 
rod, Henry Meyer, C. B. Schmidt, John H. F. Lehman, and L. D. Fowler. 

The old Bank of Commerce has reorganized under the name of ‘* The National 
Bank of Commerce of Omaha,” with a capital of $500,000. On motion of Mr. 
George E. Barker, the late president, Mr. J. N. Cornish was elected to that office 
under the new organization. Mr. Barker desires to devote himself to other rapidly 
accumulating business. F. B. Johnson has resigned as cashier, and the following 
gentlemen constitute the board of directors: J. N. Cornish, E. L. Bierbower, Geo. 
E. Barker, A. T. Rector, Joseph Barker, S. W. Spratlin L. B. Williams, Charles 
Metz and J. H. Evans. 

The South Omaha National Bank increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000 about the Ist of March and reports a rapidly increasing business. The 
report of the cashier shows a business of $191,000,000 through the tellers and 
$58,000,000 through the collection desks. 

Among the new banking institutions of Omaha is the Globe Loan and Trust 
Company Savings Bank. Its officers and incorporators are as follows, and the list 
includes many of the best business men of the city: H. O. Devries. president ; 
Cadet Taylor, vice-president; W. B. Taylor, cashier, and C. E. Williamson, 
assistant cashier. The other incorporators are: Daniel H. Wheeler, H. K. Bur- 
ket, John L. Carson, Hugh G. Clark, Nelson G. Franklin, John B. Dennis, John 
Jenkins, W. J. Broatch, F. S. Stelling, Bernard Fowler, Jr., B. S. Baker, D. T. 
Mount and Charles W. Cochran. The capital stock of the bank is $50,000 and 
has all been taken. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Security Bank of Minnesota has sent to us the fol- 
lowing comparative statement, showing the business of the bank at the close of the 
first, sixth and last years of its corporate organization, viz.: 

Resources. Oct. 31, 1878. Oct. 2, 188}. Oct, 24, 1889. 
Loans and discounts $707,803 25 $3,258,401 51 $4,465,248 95 
Real estate, furniture, fixtures > 60,347 75 143,231 75 
Current expenses and taxes 14,244 62 18,657 51 
U. S. and Minneapolis bonds 221,338 87 
Due from banks 59,243 82 402,230 79 
Cash on hand 45,928 69 362,141 42 591,620 08 











$859,339 12 = $4,318,704 96 = $6,744,018 44 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund 200,000 00 250,000 00 
Undivided profits ) ‘ 63,217 62 221,717 22 
its 427,501 05 3,055,487 34 5,272,301 22 
115,COO 00 











$859,339 12 $4,318,704 96 = $6,744,018 44 

The directors can doubtless very truthfully say that ‘‘ The rapid growth of the 

twelve years since our organization, which has compelled us several times to enlarge, 
and now to entirely rebuild, has been surprising as well as gratifying to us.” 
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New York City.—A new bank, to be called the Washington National Bank, is 
to be shortly opened at No. 1 Broadway, with Mr. Evan G. Sherman, for many years 
cashier of the United States National Bank, as its president. It is understood that 
the institution will enjoy the prestige that always attaches toa Vanderbilt interest, 
and in addition to that interest it will be backed by such men as Mr. George M. 
Pullman and General G. M. Dodge. The new bank will occupy the spacious quar- 
ters formerly used by the United States Nationai Bank, which has removed to 
Wall street, and it is expected to become, under the able management of Mr. Sher- 
man, a prominent financial institution. Mr. Sherman, who has tendered his resig- 
nation as cashier of the United States National Bank, to accept the presidency of 
the new bank, comes of a family of cashiers, being a brother of the cashiers of the 
Gallatin and Produce Exchange National Banks. 

NEw YorK City.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of New Amster- 
dam the officers and directors were re elected : Thomas C. Acton as president, 
Frank Tilford, vice-president, and N. J H. Edge, cashier. The directors elected 
are: John A. Stewart, J. D. Vermilye, F. D. Tappan, Thomas C. Acton, G. H. 
Scribner, Frank Curtis, Jesse Seligman, James A. Koosevelt, Samuel D. Babcock, 
Thomas Denny, G. G. Haven, John T. Terry, J. S. Barnes, Frank Tilford, John 
L. Riker, Richard V. Lewis, George W. Loss, Elihu Root, George Jones. This 
young and vigorous institution was opened about two years ago, has now about 
$1,500,000 on deposit, over 1,600 depositors, and is growing rapidly under the 
able management of its officers and directors. 

New YorK City.—The United States Bank, having decided to find offices 
nearer the center of banking business, purchased some time ago the premises at 
41 and 43 Wall Street. These have been rebuilt. ‘The work is finished now, and 
the result is a fine marble building, ten stories high and 140 feet deep, which does 
not suffer by comparison with any of the new buildings with which the street has 
recently been adorned. The offices which the bank itself is to occupy are finished 
in onyx and gilt, and have an air of great neatness and comfort. 

NEw YorK CiTy.—The organization of banks in New York city with the view, 
beside getting a share of the local business, of executing the banking transactions 
for a section of the country with New York, or doing the banking business of a 
special interest, is worthy of note. Banks have been founded from time to time 
with this double object, and they have met with their full share of success. The 
Southern National, as its name implies, is one of these institutions, though it 
already has a good foundation in the Commercial National, which was started 
several years ago, and which it succeeds. Mr. Flannagan, the president of the 
Southern National, the Hon. Jesse D. Abrahams, Jate Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency, cashier, and their associates are well known in the South, as well as here, 
and doubtless the institution will have the confidence and support which are enjoyed 
by all well-managed institutions. New York city banking has been singularly suc- 
cessful, and there is no reason why this new enterprise should not greatly flourish, 
like most of the banks that have been cstablished here. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mr. J. P. Mumford, cashier of the National Bank of the 
Republic, has compiled a directory of the financial institutions of that city, which 
will prove an economizer of time and labor to many in quest of such information. 
Accuracy of statement, brevity and proper arrangement are the desirable features in 
a book of this kind, and these are to be found here. 

DETROIT.— Detroit Past and Present, or 1870 vs. 1890, is a compilation by 
Silas Farmer, for the Preston National Bank. Detroit has had a marvelous growth. 
In 1870 the population was 79,577; the population now is supposed to be 231,958. 
The assessed valuation of the real estate in 1870 was $16,872,333; in 1889 it was 
$117.453,140. This monograph is replete with such interesting facts. The story of 
the city’s growth is well told, of its institutions, schools, churches, railroads. The 
banks have multiplied and flourished like the rest; and of these the Preston National 
occupies a strong position. 

WINFIELD, KAN.—The Farmers’ Bank of Winfield was organized and began 
business in 1884. It has done a safe, conservative and increasing business and has 
grown in favor by its known solidity and satisfactory manner of doing business. It 
engages in general banking as a private bank, and its owners are men of wealth 
and high standing in financial circles. Its officers are John A. Eaton, president ; 
Thomas J. Eaton, cashier; J. F. Balliet, assistant cashier. 
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WINFIELD, KAN.—The First National Bank under its present management is 
the oldest bank in Cowley county. M. L. Readand M. L. Robinson organized 
Read's Bank in August, 1872. In 1885 organized the First National Bank. The 
present officers are M. L. Read, president ; George W. Robinson, vice-president ; 
W. C. Robinson, cashier. Read’s Bank for many years was a household word all 
over Cowley county and Southern Kansas, and was always regarded as one of the 
leading private banks in the State, and the change into the National Bank was 
made to meet the demands of the times. The First National Bank is regarded as 
one of the strongest and best managed banks in the State. Conservative, careful, 
and yet sufficiently liberal to meet the wants of the community. It has a paid-up 
capital of $125,000, a surplus account of $25,000 and an undivided profit account 
of $12,000.— Winfield Daily Courier. 

BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA.—The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
proprietors of the Bank of British North America was recently held in London, 
when the net profits were shown to be slightly less than the previous year, being 
£84,668 as against £85,058. The directors decided to pay the usual dividend, 7% 
per cent., and to add £5,000 to the reserve. This fund now reaches £255,000. 
The officers pension fund started four years ago was increased by the addition of 
£2,000 and now exceeds £6,000 ‘The year 188gwas an uneventful one in the 
history of the bank. Discount rates in America, it was stated, had been much the 
same as those of the previous year. Higher rates prevailed in London during the 
latter part of the year, but they did not affect the bank’s profits very much, as near- 
ly all its resources were employed in Canada. A deserved compliment was paid to 
the officers of the bank, and the result arrived at by the meeting was that the char- 
acter of the bank’s business had maintained its high standard and had been in all 
respects satisfactory to the proprietors. 

BONDS FOR BANK AND OTHER CORPORATE OFFICERS.—It has long been a nec- 
essity for those occupying public positions of importance to give good and sufficient 
bonds, and it is fast becoming a custom in commercial and financial circles. It 
should be universal. Every employe who handles the money or valuables of a 
corporation or a firm should give good and sufficient bonds. As fidelity insurance 
is now a recognized system there can be no difficulty in doing this. If such a sys- 
tem were universal we should have less of the wholesale stealings and defalcations 
that are the disgrace of our age, which a wag every now and then, in view of well 
known facts, will facetiously characterize as the *‘Age of Steal.”” The fidelity com- 
panies would be just as strict as fire and marine companies are now, and when 
such an event did happen, the losses would fall on them, or rather the assured 
would divide it out amongst themselves, as is now the case with insurance of other 
descriptions. Not infrequently defalcations have been of such a character as to 
seriously cripple firms and corporations, in some instances causing failure. A cor- 
respondent suggests that where such things happen in a corporation each and every 
stockholder should be responsible for his fro rata of the loss where it had to be 
borne by bondholders. The system would secure better service and a superior 
class of men, defalcations would become rare, and those who possessed the solid 
qualities of honesty and integrity would have more than an equal chance in the bat- 
tle of life, as they who would be called upon to make good losses would search 
beneath the polished and brilliant surface which the character of many a thief and 
roué presents to the outer world.— San Francisco Journal of Commerce. 

SENATOR BECK.—Mr. Gibbs, ex-Governor of the Bank of England and Presi- 
dent of the Bi-Metallic League, cabled the following toSenator Jones in the name 
of the Bi-Metallic League on learning of the death of Senator Beck: ‘‘ The friends 
of silver deeply regret the death of Senator Beck whose services in the cause of 
monetary reform are most warmly appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. The 
Bi- Metalist party in the United Kingdom, now including over Ico members of the 
House of Commons, attach the greatest import to the debate about to commence in 
your illustrious chamber. We fully recognize not only that the support afforded 
silver by your legislation during the past twelve years has helped to protect the 
industrial world from an acute monetary crisis, but also that the debates in Con- 
gress have served more than all else to educate the peopie to the recognition of the 
important issues involved. We believe also that the increased coinage of silver 
contemplated by Congress will restore wholly or considerably your coinage rates, 
and will thus make an international settlement of this complex question compara- 


tively easy. 
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THE LIFE OF BANK DeEposits.—The Wor/d was talking recently to Major 
Mason, manager of the Home Savings and Loan Company, about unclaimed bank 
deposits, which some one has proposed should be appropriated by Government. 
The major related the following incident: ‘* The old Toronto Savings Bank was 
established in 1854 ; our present company took it and its business over in 1878. In 
1860 a young man deposited $2 with the former institution to the credit of his sister, 
then a girl of 13 years. Mr. Eugene O’Keefe was the teller of the savings bank 
at the time. One day last week, 30 years after the deposit was made, the pass- 
book was presented. The account had been kept open in the books of both com- 
panies ever since, the interest was made up, compounded, and the girl, now a 
woman of 43, living in Australia with her third husband, had $7.06 remitted to her 
as the accumulation of $2 deposited by her brother. And here is another case,” 
said the major: ‘‘In 1857 a citizen who kept his money with the old bank drew out 
all the principal that wasin his account. A few days after some $5 of interest was 
placed to his credit ; he never turned upto claim it until a short time ago he casually 
asked, ‘Is there anything here to my credit?’ The books were turned up and it 
was found that the unclaimed interest of $5 odd had accumulated to $17.30, and 
that sum was accordingly paid over.” So you see that the life of a deposit is much 
longer than many persons imagine.— Zoronto World. 





i hc 


Sterling exchange has ranged during May at from 4.85 @ 4.87 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.83 @ 4.85 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.18% @ 5.164% 
for sight, and 5.20 @ 5.18% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.844% @ 4.8434; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.864% @ 4.8634; cable transfers, 4.8634 @ 4.87. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5.183 @ 5.18%; sight, 5.1674¢@ 5.164%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.214% @ 5.20%. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 95 @ 95%: sight, 955% 
@ 953%4- Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40 3-16 @ 4ol4 ; sight, 403g @ 40 7-16. 


DEATHS. 


ANDERSON.—On May 21, aged fifty-five years, WILLIAM E ANDERSON, Presi- 
dent of Citizens National Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

BERGER.—On April Io, aged fifty-one years, WILLIAM H. BerGsER, Cashier of 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, Col. 

Brown.—On May Ig, aged fifty-seven years, GEORGE S. Brown, of the firm of 
Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

FRINK.—On April 29, aged forty-eight years, NoRRIS J. FRINK, Cashier of 
First National Bank, Marshall, Mich. 

HoGuEt.—On May 9g, aged seventy-four years, HENRY L. HoGueETt, President of 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, N. Y. City, N. Y. 

HoLt.—On May 7, aged forty-four years, JAcoB HoLt, Cashier of Keystone 
National Bank, Reading, Pa. 

HUMPHREY.—On April 13, aged seventy-one years, A. H. HUMPHREY, Presi- 
dent of Baldwin City Bank, Baldwin, Kan. 

McLArEN.—On April 28, aged seventy-five years, JOHN MCLAREN, Cashier of 
The Johnstown Bank, Johnstown, N. Y. 

OLMSTED.—On May 30, aged eighty-three years, JoHN OLMSTED, President of 
First National Bank, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Ropes.—On May 18, aged seventy years, RipLEY Ropes, President of the 
Broooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Younc.—On May 25, aged fiftyone years, A. I. YounG, Cashier of Eagle & 
Phenix Savings Bank, Columbus, Ga. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N.Y. Correspondent. 


. Jacksonville.... Tredegar National Bank. Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Peyton Rowan, /. Geo. P. Ide, Cas. 
J. W. Burke, 
Bank of Conway Chase National Bank. 
W. W. Martin, ?. D. R. Fones, Cas. 
Joe. Frauenthal, V. 7. 
. San Francisco... Mercantile Bank 
$250,000 Max Popper, ?. John C. Ruddock, Cas. 
Judah Boas, V. P. 
Canton . T. Jones. National Park Bank. 


$25,000 
. Columbus ee Ce Bank. 
$50,000 G. Jordan, P. J. W. eeline Treas. 
Jas. % Lewis, V. P. J. C. Beck, Ass’¢ Treas. 
Rome National Bank.... Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 Geo. E. Billingsley, P. M. B. Wellborn, Cas. 
j. L. Camp, V. &. W. A. Billingsley, Asst Cas. 
. Ketchum First Bank of Ketchum.. Clark, Dodge & Co. 


(Geo. J. Lewis & Co. ) 
Chicago Chemical T. & Sav. Bk.. Chase National Bank. 
$350,000 M. McNeil, P. Arthur J. Howe, Ass’¢ Cas. 
E. C. Veasey, V. P. 
. East St. Louis.. First National Bank 
Paul W. 
Kane County Bank 
John Warne, /?. Bradford G. Richmond, Cas. 
Mile W. Willis, V. P. M. W. Willis, Ass’¢ Cas. 
PEK ccscdidccus Lee County Bank 
$30,000 Arthur G. Lee, ?. Chas. Rystrom, Cas. 
W. D. Hinckley, V. ?. 
Statey, Workman & Co.. 
Daniel Statey, P. Thos. D. Vredenburgh, Cas. 
E. R. Headley, V. P. 
Peoples National Bank Hanover National Bank. 
Wm. S. Weir, 7. H. B. Smith, Cas. 
Wm. F. Smith, V. P. 
Geo. E. Ormsby, V. ?. 
. Rockford Forest City Nat. Bank.. 
John D. Waterman, P. Paul F. Schuster, Cas. 
. Ardmore First Bank of Ardmore.. National Park Bank. 
L. P. Anderson, P. C. L. Anderson, Cas. 
. Des Moines .... Peoples Savings Bank.. Mercantile National Bank. 
$50,000 Martin ne P Chas. H. Martin, Cas. 
Adam Dickey, / 
(Ns cs wentce Bank of Farley 
Wm. J. Creglow, P. John W. Funk, Cas. 
Keosauqua Banking Co.. 
P. Watkins, P. A. C. Duffield, Cas. 
Bank of Pierson 
(Muller & Robinson) S. F. Benson, Cas, 
Harper State Bank Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
Louis Walton, /. F. R. Zacharias, Cas. 
L. C. Senseman, V. P. 
Rush County Bank 
John Porter, ?. Claude H. Everett, Cas. 
Sam’! Jones, 4 
Kansas Savings Bank... Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 Albert H. McLain, P. W. G. Oldfield, Cas. 
John Reese, V. P 
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State. Place and Capitad. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
cn MD cewconass American Nat. Bank.... Chase National Bank. 
100,000 W. Watson, ?. Frank Hageman, Cas. 
A. M. Claflin, V. P. 
u Stockton....... Det. 5, Fea écesswuws First National Bank. 
David B. Smyth, Cas. 
ar Falmouth,..... Farmers & Merchants B. Chase National Bank. 
17,500 Wm. Gulick, P. Chas. H. Lee, Jr., Cas. 
J. U. Riggle, V. P. 
n . Lexington...... CO i kateiesecns  iéé$$.. .o0eenedeases 
100,000 Watts Parker, ?.. Milton J. Durham, Cas. 
N. F. Berry, V. P. 
" . Versailles ...... Harris-Sellers Bk’g Co... Phoenix National Rank. 
,000 N. Harris, 7. Jas. W. Smith, Cas. 
Thomas Sellers, V. P. 
" . Winchester..... Winchester Bank........ Chemical National Bank. 
$200,000 N.H. Witherspoon, ?. Webb Johnson, Cas. 
C. Lisle, V. P. 
Silnsens New Orleans... Southern National Bank. Bank of N. Y. N. B. A. 
$500,000 N. B. Sligh, P. Thos. R. Roach, Cas. 
Mass... Lawrence... .... a NationalBank, cca eeeeeeee 
100, Vm. S. Jewett, P. Albert E. Butler, Cas 
er Chestertown . oo. Ps.  -  ¢6eeesdnedcee 
$50,000 Jas. A. Pearce, P.Wm. B Copper, Cas 
MINN. . Blue EarthCity, Farmers & Merch. Bank,  — .ccccccccees 
Alex, Anderson, Cas 
u ; ca wdnave . Peenien Geeta Tem... | $§  _ _—=«s_—sWhstawinccvecves 
(Organizing. ) ‘Cn Normandy, Cas. 
" Jackson........ ais cise nie ae hase National Bank. 
25,000 Me R. Moore, P. A. B. Cheadle, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. H. Berge, V. PF. 
u . New Brighton... Twin City sss =... eeennecece. 
$50,000 Walter M. Carroll, P. B. J. Kelsey, Cas. 
David W. Edwards, V.?. Boyd S. Leiphart, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Bese Browning...... Peoples Exchange Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
000 Morgan Leonard, ?. Wm. P. Taylor, Cas. 
u DeKalb... ..... Derge-Campbell Bk’g Co. Hanover National Bank. 
$5,000 Albert Derge, P. Archie P. Campbell, Cas. 
u » Be 2dscens Ce CA cs «(hha R Ke eees 
$10,000 J. W. Miller, P Wm. J. Cox, Cas 
J. D. Griffith, V. P 
u » PROMEMS ...c0. Bank of New Franklin. . eeieinnconse 
Benj. E. Nanee, P. Edgar E. Dunaway, Cas. 
» .. Kansas City.... C. F. Rieger & Co...... Kountze Brothers. 
P . u ..P rovident Loan Trust Co.. Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 S. W. Pierce, P. G. A. Taylor, Sec. 
, A. S. Pierce, V. 7. 
u . Platte City..... First National Bank..... American Ex. National Bank. 
$50,000 Elijah H. Norton, P?. Archie R. Jack, Cas. 
Hiram K. Judd, ’. P. C. W. Norton, Ass’t Cas. 
n . Springfield..... American National Bank. Hanover National Bank, 
$200,000 Jeremiah R. Owen, P. A. B. Crawford, Cas. 
John D. Porter, V. P. 
MonT .. Boulder........ First National Bank..... Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 Wm. D. Gaffney, ?. Ferd. C. Berendes, Cas. 
D. McNeill, V. P. 
“ . Butte City..... ee eee Clark, Dodge & Co. 
A. T. McMillan, Cas. 
BIGR..«« COMOCOOE 2. cc0 COMCCNE TNO Tess whet rec cves 
10,000 Jas. W. Benefield, 7. Chas. W, Miller, Cas. 
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David C. Leamer, V. P. Elmer W. Miller, Ass’?. 


wo WR acekxscous Farmers’ Bank.......... Chemical National Bank. 
$12,000 Duncan Livingston, P. Jas. R. Tober, Cas. 
Louis Schacht, V. P 
u . Fremont. ...... Security Savings Bank... = cee aceeceues 
$12,000 Lucius D. Richards, P. W.-H. Goff, Zyreas. 
John W. Goff, V.. P. 
“ . Ravenna. ...... 8 ee er Western National Bank. 





L. J. Dunn, ?. Henry O. Sitler, Cas. 


$10,000 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker, Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


NEB.... Scotia The a Bank 
A. Blakestad, ?. W. E. Hannon, Cas. 
Peter Erickson, V.P. 
. Stamford Stamford Bank.... 
$6,200 Chas. B. Anderson, P. Cyrus W. Harvey, Cas. 
Fayette I. Foss, V. P. 
Sterling Farm. and Merch. Bank.. Chase National Bank, 
Harris M. Childs, B a R. Pierson, Cas. 
Thos, B. Fraser, V.P 
. Tekamah First National Bank 
50,C00 P. Latta, ?. 
... Binghamton ,.. Erastus Ross & Co 
, " ..-. Binghamton Trust Co. 
$400,000 Chas. J. Knapp, ?. 
. DeRuyter Individual Banking Co.. Continental National Bank. 
Byron S. Bryant, ?. Frank S. Mitchell, Cas. 
M. E. Fallett, V. P. 
. Union Springs. C. T. Backus & Co First National Bank. 
$50,000 
. Watertown .... City National Bank 
$100,000 Gilderoy Lord, ?. R. H. Huntington, Cas, 
John E. Kemp, V.. ?. 
. Weedsport Burritt & Henderson... Hanover National Bank. 
Henry E. Burritt, P. 7 M. Henderson, Cas. 
F, N. Burritt, Ass't. 
. Ansonia Citizens Bank 
Z. T. Lewis, P. Edward A. Steward, Cas. 
S. H. Light, Ass’Z Cas. 
. Canal Dover .. Exchange Nat. Bank.... Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
$50,000 Jeremiah E. Reeves, P. Jesse D. Baker, Cas. 
Chas. F. Baker, V. P. F. Wentz, Asst Cas. 
. Cincinnati Union Sav. B’k& TrustCo. 
$250,000 Jacob G. Schmidlapp, ?. 
A. B. Voorheis, V. ?. 
. Cleveland Central Nat. Bank 
,00O0 Geo. H. Ely, ?. 
. Cleveland Mechanics Sav. Bank Co. 
Zenas King, P. John M. Grundy, Sec. & 7r. 
Dan P. Eells, V. P. 
Henry B. Gibbs, /. P. 
. Continental.... Continental Bank Ninth National Bank, 
W. W. Edwards, ?. I. N. Bushong, Cas. 
John Edwards, V. ?. D. H. Richards, Ass’t Cas. 
. Dresden Dresden Banking Co.... Chase National Bank, 
John Hornung, /. Fred. W. Gasche, Cas. 
John A. Bell, V. P. 
. N’th Baltimore. First National Bank 
60,000 S. E. Niece, P. L. Wooster, Cas. 
Jeff. Richcreek, V. ?. D. E. Peters, dss’t Cas. 
Union National Bank.. National Park Bank. 
Jas. Herdman, P. Edward Martin, Cas. 
M. Churchill, V. P.W.H. Pierpoint, Ass’t Cas. 
Linn Co. Nat’l Bank. — 
Jas. L. Cowan, P. 
First National Bank 
$50 M. S. 
North Wales. . or Wales Nat. Bank. 
nry S. Swartley, ?. 
: WestMiddleses, Powell's Bank 
F. M. Powell, Cas. 


000 

aioe National Bank Hanover National Bank. 
J. F. Tarwater, P. E. C. White, Cas. 

. Ow — Bank Latham, Alexander & Co. 

V.S. Settle, P. Wilbur Durr, Cas. 
Albert S. ‘Waters Lg 
American Nat. Bank.. 
$100,000 Geo. W. Littlefield, 'P. Wm. R. Hamby, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capitai, Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Texas.. Austin... ...... Austin National Bank.. Seaboard National Bank. 
$150,000 Calvin W, Gilfillan, P. Henry P. Hilliard, Cas. “=~ 
Walter Tips, V. P.W.L. Gilfillan, Asst Cas. ™ 
«  .. Big Springs,... First National Bank.... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 W. H. Gilliland, P. J. M. Walker, Cas. 
G. W. Walthall, V. P. Theo. Heyck, Jr., Ass’t Cas. * 


u . Galveston,..... hi es 
OOO N. Weekes, P. Ed. McCarthy, Cas. 
“ 5@ MR kcweses North Texas i 


$500,000 Martin T. Jones, P. Jas. E. McAsban, Cas. 
Chas. Dillingham, V. P. 
H. B. Sanborn, V. ?. 


©: «Meenas ssn Merch. & Farm. Bank... W. L. Moody & Co. 
$30,000 
@ co ERROR. cocccs First National Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 J. H. Nail, P. Geo. G. Henderson, Cas. 
J. H. Cobb, V. P. D. E. Waggoner, Ass’t Cas. 
»  ., New Braunfels. First National Bank..... National Park Bank, 
$50,000 Wm. Clemens, ?. Joseph Faust, Cas. 
J. D. Guinn, V. P. Herman Clemens, Ass’t Cas. 
w .. New Braunfels. F. W. Bonner & Son.... S. M. Swenson & Sons, 
75,000 Wade Bonner, Cas. 
© os Wes « cecces Provident Nat. Rank . Hanover National Bank, 
$300,000 W. T. Watt, P. J. S. Corley, Cas. 
W. A. Taylor, V. P. 
Cram .. Caiem.....cccss Citizens Bank........... 
$:400,000 Theo. Robison, V. P. J. P. Barbour, Cas. 
P . Salt Lake City. . Salt Lake City Clearing iy eisai 


House Association, 
John E. Dooly, “ ‘en L. Hawley, J/°g’r. 
L. S. Hills, V. 
uw _,, Salt Lake City. Nat. B. of the oe shavennennee 


$500,000 Frank Knox, P. J. A. Earls, Cas. 
Tikusee ere Nat. Bank of Chester . 
$50,0C0 Fred. P. Mather, P.B.A. Park, Cas. 
Jas. E. Pallard, V. P. 
Va. .... Alexandria..... Alexandria Sav. Bank... 


John R, Zimmerman, ?. L. E. Uhler, 7reas. 
Edw’d S. Leadbeater, V.P. 
“ .. Buena Vista.... First National Bank..... First National Bank. 
$50,000 John W. Blackburn, /. B. E. Vaughan, Cas. 
Benj. C. Moomaw, V. P. 


W . Lynchburg..... Krise Banking Co....... Vermilye & Co. 
ICO,000 P. A. Krise, P. Thos. D. Davis, Cas. 
WasH.. Olympia........ State B’k of Olympia.. 
$60,000 Edward W. Andrews, P. Robt. G. Hooker, Cas. 
C. S$. Eaton, VP. 
«  .. Port Angeles... First National Rank hone. .. ...s6eseeemeees 
50,000 Benj. F. Schwartz, P. Israel Salbinger, Cas. 
u , Tso ccnene Filkins Banking House. . First National Bank, 
$50,000 John W. Filkins, 4/’g’r. 
" . Uniontown..... S. Hilliard & Co........ Holland Trust Co. 
$25,000 Smith Hilliard, Cas. 
WS occ TROT cacccece: eS ee 


$50,000 Pee Sellwood, P. W. A. Burt, Cas. 
eo. H. Strong, V. P. 


w _,. Rhinelander.... Fi os National Bank..... National Park Bank, 
$50,000 Walter A. Scott, P. S. M. Hutchinson, Cas. 
Chas. Chafee, V. P. 
a .. Rhinelander.... Merchants State Bank... National Bank of Republic. 
$50,000 E. D. Brown, ?. Edward O. Brown, Cas. 
S. H. Alban, V. P. M. H. Raymond, Ass’¢ Cas. 
© oe BOR. 0 « coeces German National Bank.. Hanover National Bank, 
$50,000 Lorenzo D. Moses, P?. I. M. Dakin, Cas. 
Geo. W. Carter, V. P. 
xa CBin cscces E. L. Farnsworth....... Hanover National Bank, 
Wyo... Sundance...... First National Bank..... National Bank of Republic, 


A. E. 1 P. Todd M., Pettigrew, Cas. 
J. F. Summers, Vl’. P. G. F. Stebbins, 4ss’7. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. in place of. 
. . { H. Chapin, Jr., Cas Geo. L. Hutchings. 
N. Y. City..Third National Bank... i J. F. Sweazy, Asst Cas, HL Chapin, Jr. 
. W. Flannagan, ?... 
. Southern National Bank.... in D. Abrahams, Cas.. 
L.R. Bergeron, Ass’ Cas. 
. Ree Henry A. Smith, Cas.... F. Blankenhorn.* 
. Western National Bank ( Thos. J. Brennan, A. C.. Henry A. Smith. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Fort Payne. i , 
. Wash. Co. Bank, Fayetteville... J. L. Dickson, Cas 
; John S. Hornor, P 
- Bank of Helena, on John J. Hornor, V’. ?.... 
*( Sidney H. Hornor, Cas.. 
Wm. Collier, P 
. Consolidated B. of Elsinore, , . 
Elsinore. | John T. Kuhns, Cas 
| Thompson Frame, 4. C. 
. Nevada B’k of San Francisco... Isaias W. Hellman, ?... 
. First Nat. B’k, San Luis Obispo. R. W. Martinoff, Ass’t C. 
= : Thos, H. Woodelton, C. Wm. B. Berger. 
- Colorado National Bank, |! C. B. Berger, 1st A. Cas. T. H. Woodelton. 
. *{ Geo. B. Berger, 22 A. C. C. B. Berger. 
. Glenwood National Bank, J. T. McLean, P i 
Glenwood Springs. } G. B. Garrison, Cas W. J. Miller. 
( Jas. W. English, P Wm. A. Hemphill. 
. Uncas Nat. Bank, Norwich.... Walter Fuller, Cas Chas. M. Tracy. 
Amer, Banking & Trust Co. W. J. Van Dyke, V. P.. 
pce Edward S. Pratt, Cas.... A. Richardson. 
| Jas. K. Ottley, dss’¢ Cas. 
. Commercial Bank, Augusta P.G. Burum, 
. Eagle & Phenix Savi ings B’k, | 
| Columion j A. C. Young, Cas 
First National Bank, E. A. ie on ag 
Aurora, / G. W. Quereau, V. ?.. 
. First National Bank, J. 2 a P. Pp 
Englewood. . E, Prentice, V. P..... 
F. W. Briggs, Ass’t Cas. 
. First National Bank, Kewanee. W. C. 
s , Elijah A, South, P 
. State Bank of Orion, § Peter Westerland, Lge 
“( Wm. Westerland, Cas... 
. Peoples National Pg " Aug. Huesing, Cas 
Rock Island. } C. Hellpenstell,.4ss’¢ Cas. 
. Centennial National Bank, Wm. Epler, 7. 
Virginia. Daniel Biddlecome, . P. Wm. Epler. 
‘ H. D. Reasoner, P. Geo. W. Steele. 
1 W. W. McCleery, V. P.. H. D. Reasoner. 


. First National Bank, 
Marion. 
’ ‘ H. J. Thode, P 
. Bank of Akron, — Henry Thode, yp 
—! £2. Peters, Cas 
.. First Nat. Bank, Centerville... A. E. Wooden, V. ?..... 
... Atchison Nat. Bank, Atchison. C. G. Barratt, Asst Cas, 
.. Bank of Calhoun, Calhoun.... A. L. Moseley, Cas... .. John W. Moseley. 
.. First National Bank, Dighton.. D. R. Bennett, VY. ?..... Thos. K. Maxon. 
.. Larned State Bank, Larned... 
. Union Nat. Bank, Manhattan... |B B. Mitchell, P 
.. second Nat. Bank, Ashland... A. F. McCown, Cas 
.. Citizens National Bank, ‘ ‘: A. Kelly, Cas ; 
Lebanon. } C. J. Edmonds, rs¢ A. C. J. A. “Kelly. 


S. A. Piper, P A. Finch, 
; she irst National “es Garrett S. Wall, 


W. W. Ball, Ass’ Cas.. 


* Deceased. 











.. Bank of Newtown, Newtown. 
. Miller Co. Exch. Bank, Olean.. 


.. First National Bank, 


. First National Bank, 


.. Owego Nat. Bank, Owego 
. Citizens National Bank, 


. Farmers National Bank, 


. First National Bank, 


. First National Bank, 





Bank and Place. 
Owensboro N. B., Owensboro.. 


. First National Bank, Owenton. 
Granite Nat. Bank, Augusta... 


First Nat. Bank, Hagerstown.. 


. State National Bank, Boston... 
. Prescott National Bank, 


Lowell. 


. Railroad Nat. Bank, Lowell... 
. Chicopee Nat. B., Springfield. 
. Commercial Nat. B’k, Detroit. 
. The Manistique B., Manistique. 


Anoka National Bank, Anoka. 


. First National Bank, St. Peter. 


Com’cl Bank, Burlington Junc 


Butte City. 


. Silver Bow Nat. B., Butte City 
. First National Bank, 


O'Neill. 


Stanton, 


. State Bank, Wahoo........... 


.. Chautauqua Co. Nat. Bank, : Daniel Griswold, P...... 


Jamestown. 


.. Johnstown Bank, Johnstown.. 
. Commercial N. B’k, Rochester. 


. East Side Savings Bank, 


Rochester. 


2 


Raleigh. 


. Farmers Nat. B’k, Ashtabula... 


Commercial N. B’k, Cleveland. 


South Charleston. } 


. La Grande WN. B’k, La Grande.. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Beaver Falls.. 
. Nat’l Bank of Brookville, 


Brookville. 


.. First National Bank, Birdsboro. 
.. Nat. B. of Claysville, Claysville. 
.. Easton National Bank, Easton. 
.. The Citizens Nat. B., 
.. Montgomery N. B., Norristown. 
.. Sixth Nat. Bank, Philadelphia. 
.. Keystone Nat Bank, Reading... 
. Nat. Exchange Bank, Newport. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Providence. . 


Muncy... 


. First National Bank, 
Tullahoma. ? 


. First Nat. Bank, Beaumont.. 


Nat. B. of Cleburne, Cleburne. 


., First Nat. Bank, Farmersville. . 
. First National Bank, Fairfield. 


Luling. 


eH 


Mexia. | 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


. A. J. McIntosh, V. P.... 


) FE, 


* Deceased. 
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Elected. in place of. 
Wilfred Carico, V. P x I. Berry. 
Florian Cox, CaS.....05. . O. Cox 
John W. Chase, P...... ies W. Bradbury. 
a Eee OE, Fe cccccces Geo. Schley. 
C. H. Joy, ie aapaapetC ee 
Hapgood Wright, P..... D. S. Richardson. 
is ee Gs Fa cccen setues 
F. Blanchard, Cas....... A. A. Coburn. 


Edward T. Rowell, ?... Jacob Rogers. 


H. B. Ledyard. 
F, W. McKinney. 
O. S. Miller. 


F. H. Walker, V. P..... 
Willis C. Marsh, Cas.... 
L. J. Greenwald, Cas.... 


E. S. Pettijohn, Cas..... J. C. Donahower. 
BE. F. Beery, Ca6...cee- W. J. Cox. 
Se OS err C. W. Teffy. 
Se 98 ae J. Goodman. 
Hiram Knowles, ?...... Andrew J. Davis. 
5. dae TO, FF . Paccces Hiram Knowles. 


Andrew J. Davis, Cas... And’wJ. Davis, Jr. 


Chas. C. Rueger, V. P... Thos. Couch. 

T. J. Birmingham, 7.... W. G. Palmanteer. 
5 Ps ee Fs Peceneace M. Flannigan. 

Ed. F. Gallagher, Cas... E. S. Kelly. 
Ff F. McGiverin. 

Ti Pr; Mesctes . dodnensa 

W. Gerecke, Cas........ Levi Miller. 


H.S. Miller, Ass’¢ Cas.. John R. Pierson. 
W. H. Dickinson, Jr., C. John Dickinson. 


Robt. Newland. 


John McLaren.* 


Henry W. Potter, Cas... 
H. F. Huntington. 


Chas. F. Pond, Cas..... 


Michael Filon, P. ..... Henry S. Hebard.* 

i Se, SeHeeten #sanenses 

We ae Ee Fasccs 0s . Snkweone 

A. H. Upton, Cas ..... C. A. Thompson. 

We. Jo SEE, Pee ccvcs Wm. E. Anderson. 

i De Fence jj§ e8nesces 

et eee 

W.P. Johnson, Cas..... D. Z. Norton 
MR Fe ccccesccces Andr’w D. Pancake 

i ee ey Pecsecences H. Anson. 

SS 3 Ae o- Wilson. 

ae E. H. Darrah, 

om on Saget, Aare Cas,  ——=s..rcncees 

Henry K. Harrison, 4. C. M. W. Pownall. 

eS ge Le ee 

Wm. Hackett, Cas...... _ Wm. Hackett, Jr. 

John H. Haten, Cas..... Thos. Lord. 

Wee Oe. See, ATO. cw cecess 


Wm. D. Gardner, /. P.. John Walsh. 
john H. Maltzberger, Cas Jacob Holl.* 
ay, eee Samuel Carr. 


«em. Se, Ae. Fk cseees 

. 5 Be Ges GOP. cacdces L. D. Hickerson, Jr. 
lem Parmer, @0F8 Cae. ceccecss 

. W. S. Davidson, Cas.... J. P Alvey 

B. L. Durham, V. P....S. B. Allen 

W.M. Windom, AsstC. —s_— aac aaaes. 
i  £- SS A eee 

W. W. Lipscomb, 7.... J. V. Hutchins. 
W.R. Johnson, V. P.. . T. C. Frost? 

C. H. Browne, Cas...... W. O. Richardson. 
Otis McGoffey, |  * are 
Wm. Kamsler, ?........ W. H. Richardson. 


Joseph Nussbaum, V. ?. Wm. Kamsler. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 
TExasS.. First National Bank, Orange... W. W. Reid, Cas W.S. Davidson. 
w ,, First National Bank, Paris J. F. McDonald, Cas.... W. J. McDonald. 
« .. Temple Nat. Bank, Temple.... C. L. Rowland, 4. Cas.. 
«  .. First Nat. Bank, Van Alstyne. E. G. Beall, V. P 
«  .. American Nat. Bank, Waco.... M. A. Sullivan, Cas 
VT..... Windsor National Bank, H. P. McClary, P 
Windsor. J. F. Williams, Cas 
WaAsH.. Browne N. B., Spokane Falls.. John G, Steel, Cas Theo. Reed. 
WIs.... First N. Bank, Fort Atkinson... L. B. Caswell, Jr., Cas.. L. B. Caswell. 


w ., Lumbermens Nat. Bank, ‘ 
Chippewa Falls. } S. B. Nimmons, Cas E. DeF. Barnett. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 893.) 
No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital, 
4293 Exchange National Bank Jeremiah E, Reeves, 
Canal Dover, Ohio. Jesse D. Baker, $50,000 
4294 First National Bank Emzy Taylor, 
Georgetown, Texas. Lee M. Taylor, 50,000 
First National Bank Wm. Clemens, 
New Braunfels, Texas. Joseph Faust, 50,000 
City National Bank Gilderoy Lord, 
Watertown, N.Y. R. H. Huntington, 100,000 
Capital National Bank F. M. Wade, 
Olympia, Wash. C. J. Lord, 100,000 
Union National Bank James Herdman, 
Zanesville, Ohio. Edward Martin, 150,000 
Carlinville National Bank W. F. Burgdorff, 
Carlinville, Ill, A. L. Hoblit, 50,000 
Arlington National Bank m. S. Jewett, 
Lawrence, Mass. Albert E. Butler, 100,000 
First National Bank M. S. Woodcock, 
Corvallis, Ore. 50,000 
Twin City National Bank Walter M. Carroll, 
New Brighton, Minn. B. J. Kelsey, 50,000 
First National Bank J. F. Tarwater, 
Cardiff, Tenn. E. C. White, 50,000 
First National Bank Joseph Sellwood, 
Hurley, Wis. W.A. Burt, 50,000 
German National Bank Lorenzo D. Moses, 
Ripon, Wis. I, M. Dakin, 50,000 
First National Bank W. H. Gilliland, 
Big Springs, Texas. J. M. Walker, 50,000 
Continental National Bank J.C. Neely, 
Memphis, Tenn. C. F. M. Niles, 1,000,000 
Austin National Bank Calvin W. Gilfillan, 
Austin, Texas, Henry P. Hillard, 150,000 
Provident National Bank W. T. Watt, 
Waco, Texas. J. S. Corley, 300,000 
National Bank of Republic.... Frank Knox, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. J. A. Earls, 500,000 
First National Bank 
Ladonia, Texas. Geo. G. Henderson, 50,000 
First National Bank 
Rhinelander, Wis. S. M. Hutchinson, 50,000 
Peoples National Bank 
Monmouth, III. H. B. Smith,  75,0co 
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4314 


4315 
4316 
4317 
4318 
4319 
4320 
4321 
4322 
4323 
4324 
4325 
4326 
4327 
4328 
4329 


4330 
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Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital. 
First National Bank........... J. W. Blackburn, 
Buena Vista, Va. Beauford E. Vaughan, $50,000 
First National Bank........... Benj. F. Schwartz, 
Port Angeles, Wash. Israel Salbinger, 50,000 
First National Bank............ T. W. Kellogg, 
Llano, Texas. W.S. Dorland, 50,000 
American National Bank....... W. W. Watson, 
Salina, Kan. Frank Hageman, 100,000 
Central National Bank......... Geo. H. Ely, 
Cleveland, O. Jeremiah J. Sullivan, 800,000 
Tredegar National Bank....... Peyton Rowan, 
Jacksonvllle, Ala. Geo. P. Ide, 50,000 
First National Bank........... 
: Rawlins, Wyo. John C, Davis, 75,000 
American National Bank....... N. Weekes, 
Galveston, Texas. Ed. McCarthy, 600,000 
American National Bank....... Geo. W. Littlefield, 
Austin, Texas. Wm. R. Hamby, 100,000 
First National Bank...... ... .. Wm. B. Gaffney, 
Boulder, Mont. Ferdinand C. Berendes, 50,000 
First National Bank........ ... J. P. Latta, 
Tekamah, Neb. G. W. Green, 50,000 
Forest City National Bank. ....John D. Waterman, 
Rockford, II]. Paul F. Schuster, 100,000 
Linn County National Bank ... Jas. L. Cowan, 
Albany, Ore. Geo. E. Chamberlain, 100,000 
Second National Bank...... . Jas. A. Pearce, 
Chestertown, Md. W.B.Copper, 50,000 
First National Bank........... Paul W. Abt, 
East St. Louis, IIl. 100,000 
First National Bank........... Elijah H. Norton, 
Platte City, Mo. Archie R. Jack, 50,000 
North Wales National Bank... Henry P. Swartley, 
North Wales, Pa. Henry Unger, 50,000 


* 
+ 





APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize Wationa/ Banks have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during May, 18go. 


N. Y.... New York City. Washington National Bank, by E. G. Sherman. 


ALA 
ARK 
CAL 
DAK 


“ 


FLA 
ILL. 


ll 
cece BORASRORS..... 
inca in eneens 
S 80 eee 


.. Grand Forks... 
..«e Jacksonville.... 
cocce SeMMONOS.. oss 


Iowa... Charter Oak... 


KAN 


“ 


. -- Cedarvale...... 


.. Kansas City.... 





Alabama National Bank, by C. W. Ruth and associates. 

Arkansas National Bank, by L. A, Byrne and associates. 

First National Bank, by A. G. Kendall and associates. 

First National Bank, by W. B. Mears, Fargo, N. Dak., and 
associates. 

Union National Bank, by A. S. Brooks and associates. 

Merchants’ National Bank, by John L. Marvin and associates. 

City National Bank, by H. H. Stone and associates. 

First National Bank, by H. N. Moore, of Red Oak, Ia., and 
associates. 

First National Bank, by M. E. Richardson, of Sedan, Kas., 
and associates. 

Inter-State National Bank, by M. W. St. Clair, of Kansas 

City, Mo., and associates. 
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Greenville First National Bank, by Lewis Reno and associates, 
King City First National Bank, by Geo. Ward and associates. 
Marshfield First National Bank, by E. W. Salmon and associates. 
National State Bank, by Hon. J. E. Richards and associates, 
American National Bank, by A. C. Johnson and associates. 
™ . Helena National Bank, by Frank Baird and associates. 
. Wh’t Sul. Spgs. Castle Mountain National Bank, by J. L. Fraser and associ- 
: ates. 
.. Crawford First National Bank, by Leroy Hall and associates. 
.. Holdrege. United States National Bank, by E. D. Einsel and associates. 
, Lexington...... City National Bank, by E. M. Leflang and associates. 
. Plattsmouth.... Plattsmouth National Bank, by Dr. John Black and associates. 
.. Wayne National Bank, by Brown & Swan and associates. 
. Greenwich...... Citizens’ National Bank, by Henry R. Gardner and associates. 
... Hickory.......,. First National Bank, by D. W. Shular and associates. 
_ Astoria Astoria National Bank, by Mr. A. B. Edee, of Pawnee City, 
Neb., and associates. 
Girardville First National Bank, by E. C. Wagner and associates. 
. Irwin First National Bank, by Joseph Killgore, of Derry Station, 
Pa., and associates, 
. Philadelphia... Nicetown National Bank, by F. A. Hartranft and associates. 
. Dayton........ First National Bank, by W. B. Allen and associates, 
. Kimball First National Bank, by E. P. Carpenter, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and associates, 
... City National Bank, by S. J. Walling, Jr., of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., and associates. 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ National Bank, by S. B. Allen and 
associates, 
First National Bank, by J. R. Hoxie, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
and associates, 
.... First National Bank, by C. J. Von Rosenberg, of Ellinger, 
Tex., and associates, 
.... Lavaca County National Bank, by Carey Shaw and asso- 
ciates, 
Citizens’ National Bank, by Johnston & Lipscomb and asso- 
ciates. 
First National Bank, by E. J. Marshall, of Lampasas, Texas, 
and associates, 
.. Midland First National Bank, by W. E. Connell & Co., and associates. 
_ New Birm’gh'm. First National Bank, by E. B. Allen, care of Laclede National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo., and associates. 
City National Bank, by M. J. Hathaway and associates. 
First National Bank, by J. J. Dabbs, of Sulphur Springs, 
Tex., and associates. 
City National Bank, by W. F. Brice, of Terrell, Texas, and 
associates, 
Seymour National Bank, by S. F. Sullenberger and associates. 
Sweetwater..... First National Bank, by F. W. James, of Abilene, Texas, and 
associates. 
.... City National Bank, by E. C. Williams and associates. 
.... First National Bank, by D. F. Kagey and associates, 
First National Bank, by H. A. Hayes and associates. 
Blaine National Bank, by H. W. Wheeler, of Seattle, Wash., 
and associates. 
.. Hoquiam. ..... Hoquiam National Bank, by G. W. Hertzes, of Tower, Minn., 
and associates. 
.e Seattle National Bank of Commerce, by R. R. Spencer and associates. 
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ee First National Bank, by F. A. Clark and associates. 


.. Superior....... Keystone National Bank, by C. C. Tennis, of West Superior, 


Wis., and associates. 





+ 
o 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from May No., page 895.) 


NEw YORK CITY....... Bouden & Jenkins reported suspended. 

CS a eee John S. Hornor & Son is now the Bank of Helena. 

GRicnne MOO. ocean Exchange Bank and Bank of Elsinore have been succeeded 
by the Consolidated Bank of Elsinore. 

I Traders Bank has merged into the American Banking & 
Trust Co. 

IDAHO.. Ketchum...... First National Bank has goneinto voluntary liquidation, and 


is succeeded by the First Bank of Ketchum. 


BEiBwiccne errr Te Bank of Orion is now the State Bank of Orion; incorpor- 
ated ; same correspondents. 
AM ..-. Hager... cccces First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, and 
is succeeded by the Harper State Bank. 
u ere Larned State Bank has resumed business with a new 
president. 
" « FOWOOR. cccves Arkansas Valley Land & Loan Co. is now the Kansas Sav- 
ings Ban 
aw HR se aconan American State Bank is now the American National Bank. 
Ky. . .. Winchester... . Winchester National Bank has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion, succeeded by the Winchester Bank. 
MINN... Jackson....... Geo. R. Moore is now the State Bank of Jackson. 
Mo. .... Platte City .... Exchange Bank is now the First National Bank. 


w .. Plattsburgh.... Plattsburgh Bank (Porter & Funkhauser) reported assigned. 


MONT 
NEB 


a on 


OHIO... 


7] ee 
. 
TENN .. 
TEXAS.. 





- Boulder. ....<- Bank of Jefferson County is now the First National Bank. 
._ eer Chamberlain Banking House has been succeeded by the 


Farmers’ Bank. 


- Ravenna....... Farmers Bank has been succeeded by State Bank. 
. Owego........ Owego National Bank reported suspended. Later reports— 


reopened. 


Canal Dover.... Exchange Bank (P. Baker’s Sons & Co.) is now the Exchange 
National Bank. 


. Zanesville...... Union Bank is now the Union National Bank, 


Philadelphia... Harry Markee reported failed. 
W. Middlesex.. Strawbridge’s Bank now Powell’s Bank. 


. Providence .... Bank of America reported closing up its affairs. 


Lebanon....... Bank of Middle Tennessee reported assigned. 
New Braunfels. Clemens & Faust is now the First National Bank. 
Swanton....... Ferris National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 


. Lynchburg .... P. A. Krise is now Krise Banking Company ; incorporated. 
o BOTT. 0c cecees Chas. A. Mather & Co. reported assigned. 
. Rhinelander.. Bank of Rhinelander (A. D. Daniels & Co.) succeeded by the 


First National Bank. 


u ... E. D. Brown has been succeeded by the Merchants State 
Bank, 
Rawlins...... J. W. Hugus & Co. succeeded by the First National Bank. 


. Sundance. .... Bank of Sundance succeeded by the First National Bank. 
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